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Secondary Education. 


THE IMPENDING COMMISSION. 
Ir the public be to-day in any doubt as to the true principles 
of education, assuredly it is not from dearth of instruction, for 
there is probably no subject that has been more voluminously 
discussed of recent years. The appointment, however, of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the condition and requirements of 
Secondary Education in this country, while it implies that 
there is still something to be learnt about it, appears to invite 
all who have anything to say, to speak in time. 

So many and so grave are the questions opened up in 
connection with this Commission and the changes which it is 
not unlikely to entail, that we earnestly hope, though with 
a hope that is not excessively sanguine, to see such an interest 
aroused throughout the country, as in these days appears 
to be exclusively reserved for questions connected with the 
strife of political parties. But that education, for its own 
sake, will ever be one of these, is hardly probable. Denomi- 
national education, of which at present we do not intend to 
speak, may perhaps be taken up by a body of men sufficiently 
influential to enlist on its behalf some of the resources of 
electioneering and Parliamentary organization, but, apart from 
this, what likelihood is there that the best means of training 
youthful minds will be debated as are those questions on which 
hangs the fate of a Ministry? 

Many grave questions, of a distinctively Catholic complexion, 
inevitably suggest themselves. How far will the changes por- 
tended allow the continuance of educational work by religious 
communities? Will it come to pass, as it is wont to do when 
the State steps in, that our teaching Orders will find their occu- 
pation gone? Will the severe impartiality between antagonistic 
creeds, which in some particulars of government is so wise, be 
introduced here too, and nothing be permitted to be taught or 
even said, except perhaps in a particular half-hour, which may 
not be in accordance with the belief or unbelief of any possible 
hearer? Will our Secondary Schools, as our Board Schools, 
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have to be measured, on the moral side, by drill and discipline 
alone, with no toleration of any more subtle and potent influence 
on the part of teachers? These are indeed points of supreme 
interest, but it is not with them that at present we propose 
to deal. We shall in these few observations confine ourselves 
to the intellectual aspect of education, and to those points 
which must be common to it in all possible schools. 

In the fitst place, there must be some who doubt whether 
those to whose hands its discussion is committed, have that 
knowledge of the fundamental elements of the problem which 
is essential to its examination, and they will found their doubts 
in great measure on the tone of mind exhibited in the very 
appointment of this most important Commission itself? To 


1 On this subject the S¢. James’s Gazette has some interesting remarks which we 
condense. 

Private schools ave totally unrepresented, This isa gross and glaring defect which 
ought yet to be in some degree remedied. . . . The fact that the Commission 
contains several estimable persons reasonably suspected of a very strong prejudice 
against them, while it has no fitting and proper representation of them, makes it look 
very much as if the neglect of their interests were a foregone conclusion. 

Lady Commissioners. This innovation was obviously meant to emphasize the 
Government’s intention to deal fully with feminine education. Now this education 
was until the last few years almost entirely in the hands of private enterprise ; to this 
day the girls’ schools for the upper classes, and many of those—and not the worst — 
for the middle ranks are still private ventures. Yet the ladies put on the Commission 
have no special knowledge of their working, and the only one who has any consider- 
able reputation in educational matters—Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc.—is an assistant 
mistress in a public company’s school. 

Predominance of Commissioners representing bodies which have only the faintest 
connection with Secondary Education. 

Mr. Hobhouse, M.P., whose sole claim to figure as an educationalist is the 
fact that he is connected with the Somerset County Council Technical Education 
Committee. Sir J. T. Hibbert, Chairman of the County Council Association. 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith, whose excuse is his position on the London County Council 
Technical Education Committee. 

What earthly right have these gentlemen to speak with authority on the middle 
class schools ? 

Absurdly strong School Board element, Mr. J. H. Yoxall, the Secretary of the 
remarkably well organized union of elementary teachers, is an excellent official : but 
his appointment as a Royal Commissioner on education higher than the most 
elementary is at its best a mere impertinence, at its worst, a low bit of vote-catching. 
To him are added a couple of unnotable Provincial School Board Chairmen. 

“ Extension” is to the fore, being represented by Mr. M. E. Sadler and 
Dr. Fairbairn, to whom may be added Professor Jebb. 

Schoolmasters. These, in a body of seventeen persons concerned with educational 
matters, number exactly two,—Mr. Littleton, head-master of Haileybury, ‘‘an amiable 
ffaddist,” and Dr. Wormall, of the College of Preceptors, whose business in life has 
ibeen mainly with a big day-school, of the lower middle-class type. 

It need scarcely be added to this catalogue of defects, that Catholics are not 
represented at all, as was vigorously pointed out by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, 
in his address to the London Chamber of Commerce, his hearers apparently fully 
«ecognizing the injustice. 
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begin with, setting aside the fact that amongst seventeen 
Commissioners not one representative of a private school 
is found, it is not a little startling to observe that only two 
have practical acquaintance with the subject to be discussed, 
as teachers in secondary schools, while of these the only one 
who has had any connection with the old schools, so long 
identified with the life of Englishmen of the better class, would 
seem to owe his selection chiefly to the fact that he is a 
prominent member of the Teachers’ Guild, and as such is 
committed to the compulsory registration of masters, to their 
being formally trained for their work, and to State control of all 
education. Here we find evidence of two assumptions, very 
commonly made, but not of so axiomatic a nature as to make 
it desirable that they should be taken for granted. 

The first is, that of all people, those who know least about 
education are schoolmasters, and that the scientific method of 
procedure requires their opinions to be altogether ignored, and 
themselves regarded as mere pieces on the chess-board, to be 
moved as the superior wisdom of the player suggests, and 
limited each to the particular function which has been assigned 
him. Of this belief there are innumerable evidences alike in 
theory and in practice ; it will be enough to instance one. That 
typical modern institution, the University of London, exercises 
an enormous influence over the secondary education of the 
country, its Matriculation examination practically governing 
the system and arrangements of the multitudinous schools 
connected with it. Yet on the Senate, in whose hands is 
the absolute power of determining its conditions, the teaching 
element may be said to be quite unrepresented, while the 
masters of the schools examined have no opportunity of 
making their voice heard, and must yield passive obedience 
to the ordinances of a body of men, who, however eminent in 
other respects, have no practical knowledge whatever of the 
particular work with which those ordinances have to do. 

But on the other hand, to those who have had such experi- 
ence, it will rather appear that none can thoroughly appreciate 
the conditions of the educational problem, but those who have 
in practice endeavoured to solve it. In that problem the 
teacher is the one principal factor, it is he that has to get at 
the pupil’s mind, if this is to be done at all, and to develope its 
possibilities. _ He alone can therefore properly appreciate the 
value of methods or of theories; whence it should follow, that 
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good and successful teachers (and it is to be presumed that such 
exist), ought more than any others to be selected for such work 


as the Commission has to do. 

This brings us to the second assumption whereof we have 
spoken; which is that a formal official training is the best 
means for securing teachers of the right sort, and that official 
approval should be an indispensable condition, without which 
no teacher should be allowed to undertake his task. Now it 
may be at once admitted that in some important particulars the 
adoption of such a system would produce good results; but 
it may be doubted whether these are the results that are most 
important, and whether we should not ensure the loss of what 
is better, were we thus to endeavour to secure what is good. A 
course of prescribed training would undoubtedly furnish those 
subjected to it with what may be called the mechanical elements 
of their craft, and the need of an official license to teach would 
secure on their part a sufficiency of knowledge of the subjects 
to be treated. But the work of education is not, in its most 
essential part, mechanical, nor is it knowledge that is most 
important in a teacher, but the power of imparting it, or rather 
the power of opening up the scholar’s mind so as to be receptive 
of knowledge. But this is what cannot be done by an auto- 
maton, nor by any following of hard and fast rules, and it is 
much to be feared that a system of training and licensing 
would tend to stereotype teachers’ minds and make them 
insensible to the possibility of anything more than the blind 
following of the methods which’ have been inculcated upon 
them. The true teacher, it has been well said, is always 
learning how to teach, and, however long he may have been at 
his work, is always making fresh discoveries for the improve- 
ment of his teaching. But like a soldier, he can do this only in 
presence of the enemy, and in actual service; thus only can 
he come to realize the innate perversity of the youthful mind ; 
its unerring instinct for the wrong conclusion to be drawn from 
any given premiss ; its hopeless inaccuracy ; its ingrained belief 
that to hit any intellectual mark, the surest way is to close the 
eyes and shoot at random. The boy mind, in fact, in many 
respects strikingly resembles a wild elephant, which shows its 
undoubted powers, with much effect, in any work which is 
undesirable; but for useful purposes has to be caught and tamed. 


1 This point has been discussed at some length by the present writer, in THE 
MonrTH (February and March, 1886) under the title, ‘‘ Education and School,” 
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It may also be likened to a patch of land in the backwoods, 
the soil of which shows its capabilities by producing anything 
that is of no possible use—and to bring which into cultivation 
is the work of the pioneer, who, while various sorts of know- 
ledge may be useful to him, must before all else be a man of 
resource. Teachers are essentially pioneers, and it is tact and 
resourcefulness they chiefly need ; qualities which are frequently 
lacking in those whose attainments are the greatest, and on the 
other hand, often exist in a remarkable degree where attain- 
ments are comparatively slight. 

It may be gravely doubted whether this fundamental truth 
is even suspected by the majority of those who advocate the 
training and registration of teachers as the panacea for all 
educational ills. Certainly, if they have any conception of it, 
they contrive to conceal this in their utterances. Here again 
the University of London may furnish an illustration. It has 
been gravely proposed in the Convocation of that body, and 
without any sense of the ridiculous manifesting itself on the 
part of those who heard the proposal, that a new degree 
should be instituted, to rank with that of Master of Arts. 
The candidate would have to prove his acquaintance with the 
various branches of “pedagogy” to the satisfaction of examincrs; 
—of anatomy and biology, qualifying him to look after the 
physical life of scholars,—of psychology, so as to understand 
their minds,—of sanitary science,—and every other connected 
however indirectly with the sphere of a schoolmaster’s duties,— 
and having done this, should be dubbed a “ Master of Educa- 
tion.” This would be like styling a soldier who had never seen 
an enemy, a Master of the Art of War, or conferring on untried 
physicians or lawyers the title of Master of Healing, or Master 
of Pleading, on the strength of their having shown in an 
examination that they understood the principles of Medicine 
or of Law. What is wanted is not principle but practice, and 
to exaggerate the importance of the one, is to forget the 
greater importance of the other. 

A question even more fundamental is suggested by another 
feature of the Commission as it has been constituted. While 
it is to deal with Secondary Education, and contains so small 
a proportion of those engaged therewith, that which is concerned 
directly or indirectly with Primary Education—or what may be 
termed the Board School element — is much larger. The 
obvious inference to be drawn is undoubtedly that those respon- 
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sible for the appointments have already determined in their 
own minds that Government control must seek fresh fields 
and pastures new, and that Secondary as well as Primary 
Education must be taken under its tutelage. But, beyond that, 
a larger question is raised. What is Secondary Education? 
Is it only Primary Education writ larger? Or, is it something 
fundamentally different? At the risk of incurring the oppro- 
brium which is usually the lot of those who run counter to 
fashionable beliefs, we venture to hold that the two are not 
merely totally diverse, but in great measure antagonistic, and 
that, in the sense in which “ Education” should be understood, 
the work of our primary schools does not deserve to be called 
Education at all. The scholars there no doubt obtain much 
excellent instruction, and learn many valuable things which they 
did not know before, and this is very good; but the process is 
not on that account something quite different, namely, that culti- 
vation of the mind—the learning, not of facts and figures, but 
of the art of learning—which is the true meaning of Education 
in its higher sense. An illustration already employed will serve 
further to explain our meaning. Those educated by “ primary ” 
methods, may be compared to a band of treasure-seekers, who 
visit a new region in order to pick up and carry away as much 
that is valuable as they can. They come back laden, it may 
be with diamonds and it may be with very common pebbles, 
but their burden comprises all that they can look for; it will 
not grow or fructify. Those, on*the other hand, who are truly 
“educated,” settling each on his allotment, proceed to bring the 
land into cultivation, and though the harvest be at first even 
pitiably poor, there is opened up a prospect of indefinite 
development in the future. 

As to “Primary Education,” it cannot indeed be otherwise. 
A teacher who has to manceuvre a class as large as a squadron 
at a word of command, and has to bring up the whole in the 
needful condition of mental drill to face Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
cannot possibly even attempt to do what the higher work 
demands. He cannot consider individual requirements, or set 
himself to sap and mine the fortifications behind which a parti- 
cular boy’s mind shelters itself from the dreaded inroad of 
knowledge. He does his best, but the nature of the task 
imposed makes that the best in but a very minor category. 
Clear evidence of this is obtained by applying a test, which 
some will doubtless consider a very brutal one. We know that, 
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on the occasion of the official inspection and examination, a 
teacher does comparatively poorly who passes but ninety per 
cent. of his pupils, it being quite common for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine per cent. to pass. But if the work required were 
of any solid educational value, any such figures would be utterly 
impossible. Boys can be taught in platoons to repeat what 
has been given them to learn, but when we come to making 
them give evidence of thought, of judgment, of the acquisition 
of power to face a difficulty for themselves, then inevitably they 
tail off like recruits on a forced march, or like runners in a race. 
If the pace be made to suit the rearmost, all may come in nicely 
abreast, but they will not get very far. 

It will doubtless at once be answered, that the fact of these 
successes, obtained by trained and certificated teachers, is the 
highest testimony to the efficacy of the system under which 
they are prepared, and the reason why similar results are not 
obtained in Secondary Schools, is that their masters are not 
trained and certificated. But from this facile solution we must 
altogether dissent. Xaderad ta xadd. Truly great results are 
not easily obtained—a Mercury cannot be carved out of every 
sort of wood, and it must ever be one of the functions of true 
education to sift the quality of different minds. To expect 
a whole class, fortuitously formed, or anything like the whole, 
to attain the standard rightly established as the measure of 
success, is like expecting all the riders in a steeplechase to reach 
the post together. 

We have said that, to some degree, the methods of Primary 
and Secondary Education are antagonistic. It must be within 
the experience of many that, when a boy is transferred from 
the one to the other, though in several respects his attainments 
may be superior to those of his new comrades, yet his previous 
training makes it more difficult to get him farther. He knows 
what he knows, but that is all. 

Here perhaps we touch the kernel of the matter. It would 
almost appear as though the great majority of those who talk 
or write on the subject have no idea of education in any sense 
but the acquisition of some item of positive knowledge. There- 
fore is it the popular creed that the more children can be taught 
the better, without any inquiry as to how far they can assimilate 
what they learn, or how far it remains a crude and undigested 
mass to incapacitate their minds. Therefore it is that ever 
fresh additions are demanded to the school curriculum, and 
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that is held to be the best school which imparts “instruction ” 
in the greatest variety of subjects. Therefore is it also, that 
to those who have any practical experience, no reading is more 
sad than the specimens of schoolboy blunders which, under the 
head of “ Howlers,” are so popular in our journals.!. We surfeit 
them with incongruous food, and then laugh because they have 
an indigestion. 

In another way the same undoubting faith in the value of 
mere knowledge for its own sake, is frequently displayed. 
How often do we hear it remarked when a boy from a presum- 
ably superior school misspells his letters, or manifests ignorance 
on some point of elementary science, or of some historical 
personage, that the children in the neighbouring elementary 
school could set him right at once; and those who make the 
remark, appear to think that they thereby settle the question 
as to the value of the education given. Now it is of course 
most desirable that all boys should be taught to spell, and that 
they should not be ignorant of things which an educated person 
may be expected to know, and yet it is quite possible that 
while deficiencies in these respects remain, educational work 
may have been done superior, not merely in degree but in 
kind, to that represented by knowledge as to the chemical 
constitution of Marsh Gas or the Statutes of Provisors. A boy 
who spells “recommend” with two ¢’s and one m, may yet be 
forming his taste, and broadening his views, and shaping his 
course to become a cultivated man, while those who can rattle 
off the columns of their spelling-book, or the tables of their 
various primers, will remain with nothing to show for their 
education but what they have not forgotten of their lesson by 
heart. 

This brings us to another point. For the purposes of true 
education it does not so much matter what is taught, as how 
it is taught. There is no subject which in the hands of a 
capable teacher may not be made the means of drawing out 
the powers of the pupil, and so forming his mind; but un- 
doubtedly there are some which lend themselves to the work 
more easily than others, and those are the best which do so 
most readily. What these subjects are need not now be 


1 Not such refreshing examples as are due to the perverted ingenuity of boys, but 
such—now the more common class—as exhibit a state of mental fog, totally incapable 
of grasping the first elements of the subject treated. 
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discussed.1 It may however be observed that on no point is 
the present generation so positive as on the superiority of the 
means it uses for purposes of education. The bigoted devotion 
of our sires to the ancient classics, and the amount of time 
that used to be devoted to their study, have become a by-word, 
and we point with serene satisfaction to the improvements 
which we have introduced. No doubt it would be absurd to 
attempt to cling to an obsolete tradition, and in our pre- 
eminently scientific day the young muse of science must be 
admitted to a prominent position in any school curriculum. 
But are we quite sure that with all our advantages we 
produce better results? Do we turn out better “educated” 
men? And if a sound test of a system be the interest it 
awakens, and the enthusiasm it inspires for the subjects taught, 
and the attraction they exercise upon scholars, for their own 
sake, and quite apart from any question of “marks” or other 
tangible results,—is this a more pronounced symptom in our 
times than it was of old? This reflection is suggested by the 
perusal of an old bundle of letters which passed between a 
little knot of schoolboy friends, in the first decade of the 
present century. They had been companions at one of our 
older Catholic schools, which one had left, and the letters are 
written to him by those still remaining there. The course of 
studies was wholly classical, to such a degree as to call forth 
the indignation of would-be educational reformers, a race not 
wholly unknown even then. A few extracts will apply to 
it the test of which we have spoken. We may also ask 
whether as a rule the letters of modern schoolboys are of 
a much superior character to these. 

A constant topic is furnished by the literary events of school 
life, and the progress of the writers, the endeavours they are 
making to supply deficiencies (as by rising early in order to 
work at Greek), and the honours they have attained, or to 
which they are aspiring. They criticize the Latinity of public 
addresses, one speaking enthusiastically of the Ciceronian 
periods of a professor in a speech he had made them, and 
freely quote expressions from their authors. Thus one letter 
commences with Meorum prime sodalium, and such phrases as 
Par nobile fratrum seem to flow spontaneously from their pens. 
One of the group of friends, at the age of fourteen, writes to his 


1 The point is treated in the articles on ‘‘ Education and School,” already 
mentioned. 
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father a long letter in Attic Greek. More than one, as a 
diversion, sings in Latin verse of his native land, or some 
favourite spot at home. One, who always represents himself as 
an incorrigibly idle scholar, has left a dialogue between himself 
and some of his companions, in which he deprecates undue 
narrowness in the course of study, and advocates the cause of 
“what may be called general information, or to speak more 
properly, that information which is necessary to introduce us 
into the world, and which forms so large a part of genteel and 
enlightened conversation.” Nevertheless the same individual, 
in a letter, mentions incidentally, that when last at home he 
searched the library for something to read, and unearthed 
a Horace. He has also been reading Martinus Scriblerus “with 
intense delight.” Another relates that he has been going over the 
Georgics for himself: a third wishes to make his master a good 
present, and thinks of “Heyne’s grand Homer.” One relates that 
on his way back to school after the holidays (a very unfavourable 
occasion for literary zeal), having some time to stay in a large 
town, waiting for the coach, he went book-hunting, and was so 
fortunate as to light on a volume of a certain local history, and 
a very handsome edition of Homer for five and sixpence. 

It is quite clear that these boys’ hearts were thoroughly in 
their work, and not only did they relish it, but it imparted 
a very high literary tone to their minds. Certainly the picture 
of the boy journeying schoolwards and his choice of literature 
to buy, is in somewhat sharp contrast to what we are accustomed 
to see nowadays, when for the generation that have received the 
benefit of that “education” of which so much is said, a new 
species of mental provender has been created—the most trashy 
and inane that it is possible to conceive. From the History of 
an Ancient Borough to 77¢-Bzts, and from Homer to Pick-Me- 
Up, the descent is indeed portentous. 

Such are a few points which at once suggest themselves on 
a mere perusal of the names of the Commissioners appointed by 
Government to inquire into this most important subject. 
Others, even more fundamental, must be left for another 


occasion. 
j. G. 














“ Nature and Art.” 





A CORRECTION. 





WE hasten to correct a serious mistake of fact, committed in 
our last issue, and to express our sincere regret for the same. 
In the article headed “Nature and Art,” it was said that in 
the National Museum of Natural History is to be seen a stuffed 
specimen of a young gorilla, with an obviously artificial stone 
implement in its hand,—on which representation we proceeded 
to make certain comments. We now find that in saying this 
we were in error, the real facts of the case being stated as 
follows, in a letter with which we have been favoured by Sir 
William H. Flower, the Director of the Museum. 

What the creature holds in its hand is a somewhat roughly 
made plaster cast of a pointed, curved, succulent leaf, with 
notched edges, and painted a green colour. When originally 
stuffed (1864), a coloured model of a pine-apple in plaster of 
Paris was placed in its hand, but the execution of this model 
not being of a character to satisfy our more advanced require- 
ments as to such accessories, it was removed some years ago 
(about 1878) ; one of the leaves was, however, allowed to remain 
as a motive for the position in which the arm is placed, though 
by no means perfect as a representation of a pine-apple leaf. 

Our attention was first called to the object thus described 
by one who, having for years observed it, had never doubted 
that it was a cutting instrument, and we, too hastily as it now 
appears, adopted the suggestion. Nothing, however, could be 
further from the intention of the writer than to misrepresent 
a great National Institution to which the public owes so 
much.—[ED.] 
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No one who stands aside for a moment from the tumultuous 
swirl of contemporary life can view unmoved the spectacle which 
meets his eyes. “Confusion now hath made his masterpiece”— 
these words of Macbeth occur spontaneously to any thoughtful 
mind which strives to peer beneath the surface of the stormy 
sea of the struggle for existence going on in our midst. 
Humanity, in this vaunted century of progress, would seem to 
be on the eve of a moral and social cataclysm unparalleled in 
the annals of civilization. “There is,” says one writer, “in the 
present moral and intellectual condition of Europe, much which 
recalls the state of decadent Rome, and which may well give 
rise to the gloomiest of forebodings. On every side there is the 
same worship of Mammon and matter and mechanism; the 
same cowardly or indifferent acquiescence in established facts ; 
the same disposition to justify anything by paradoxes; the 
same readiness to throw responsibility upon events and to drift 
hopelessly before currents of p6dpular caprice; the same abject 
submission to the force of numbers.”! We have all been reading 
Mr. Pearson’s powerful and pessimistic forecast of the fate of the 
white races; and if Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his recent very 
remarkable and able work on Soctal Evolution, takes a more 
hopeful survey of the destiny of mankind, he too is keenly alive 
to, and profoundly impressed by, the disintegrating influences at 
work in our civilization. To thinkers no less serious, though 
of a different mould, the bomb of the anarchist seems but the 
appropriate révez//e to armies of men “emancipated” from moral 
and spiritual restraints, and ground down in the race for life, to 
take their stand against the injustice and slavery of which the 
prevailing worship of mammon and mechanism has made them 
the victims. The all-pervading scepticism and infidelity of the 
day is, it is plain, bearing its legitimate fruit. The contempt 
for authority, the ridicule of supersensuous beliefs, the under- 
1 Mr. W. S. Lilly, On Shiddoleths, p. 34. 
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mining of the grounds of morality—these shibboleths of 
“science” are at length taking their place in the mental equip- 
ment of our toilers. The result is not far to seek. Never 
before in the world’s history, it may safely be asserted, have 
the sons of men had so much need of the consolations which 
only a supernatural religion can offer. Lazarus and Dives have 
never been so far apart. In the workshops of England, to go 
no further afield, millions of toilers are at this hour and bya 
cruel paradox, doomed to an early death by the very means 
which enable them to support life. Our cities are crammed 
with our fellow-creatures, willing to work and yet in the 
economy of our progressive age unable to find the opportunity. 
The problem of a “living wage,” the very alphabet as one 
would think of economic science, remains at the close of the 
nineteenth century still unsolved. It does not take a very 
far-seeing mind to discover that the evolution of a permanently 
“unemployed” into a “criminal” class is only a question of 
time. As a consequence, not alone of these facts, but also 
of the almost universal pessimism and irreligion of the time, 
suicide and insanity are, as our statistics show, on the increase. 
Indeed, the former is the logical outcome of the prevailing 
philosophy of the day, and as such has not been without its 
defenders. “I am optimist enough,” writes Mr. William Archer, 
the well-known dramatic critic,“I am optimist enough, indeed, 
to believe that when suicide is rationally regarded by the law 
and by society, that very fact will be symptomatic of a stage of 
progress in which fewer people will be driven to so sad an 
extremity. Life will be distinctly better worth living when 
we are assured of a tolerably easy and decent exit from it, 
should the ‘fell clutch of circumstance’ render it unbearable.”! 
On these words I make no comment. I have quoted them 
merely as expressing pithily the direction in which theories of 
“honest doubt” are leading us. The picture of widespread 
misery, and physical, intellectual, and moral chaos which I have 
just, in the very broadest manner, outlined has been so often 
and indeed so ably filled in by recent writers, and is so generally 
accepted as representing a reality, that I need not dwell on it any 
longer, more especially as my present object calls me elsewhere. 
I have been led to sketch it at all with a view to reminding the 
reader of what he is no doubt already profoundly conscious, to 
wit, “that the times are out of joint,” and that, as I have already 


1 Vide The Free Review for November, 1893, pp. 128, 129. 
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intimated, to-day as perhaps at no previous period is the need 
of a sustaining faith and an assured hope keenly realized by 
humanity at large. 

Under such circumstances and at such a time, Mr. Grant 
Allen comes forward in the March issue of the Fortnightly 
Review with his smug “ post-prandial philosophy ” as the apostle 
of what he calls “the new hedonism.” He is anxious, he tells 
us, to preach the gospel of pleasure, whose sole commandment 
is “Be happy and you will be virtuous,” to a generation pre- 
pared for it by the process of natural evolution. The new truth, 
that “self-development is greater than self-sacrifice,” must be 
spread broadcast amongst the people at large. “What is 
wanted to-day,” writes Mr. Allen, “is the popular propagandism 
of ideas and beliefs already reached by evolutionary moralists.” 
These ideas and beliefs have hitherto, it is insinuated, been 
the possession of “serious and systematic thinkers” (of 
which class Mr. Allen certainly is not), and it is now the 
mission of the literary and scientific trifler to spread them 
abroad. Into Mr. Allen’s qualifications for the vole he has so 
jauntily assumed, I do not profess to inquire. Readers of 
his article will not accuse him at any rate of any lack of 
frankness in dealing with the “sexual instinct” in its mani- 
festations and tendencies—a frankness, however, that by no 
means connotes, as I shall presently proceed to show, an intel- 
lectual straightforwardness in matters where plain speaking was 
at least equally necessary, but not so, shall I say, effective. 
Mr. Allen has always had his eye on the gallery in his writing, 
as those who have followed his literary career are aware.! Being 
in some measure a novelist, his aim seems to be to produce an 
effect, however illegitimate the means. And assuredly in “The 
New Hedonism” he has taken an illicit short cut to success 
which one may fervently hope will not soon be traversed again, 
on this side of the English Channel at least, in serious con- 
troversy. The very flippancy and lubricity of Mr. Allen’s 
presentment of an ethic as old as the fall of man, forms however 
one of its real dangers to a generation already overweighted in 
the direction of self-indulgence and certainly not free from the 
peculiar danger of a “little knowledge.” It has consequently 
seemed to me that an attempt, even so hasty and imperfect as 


1 Vide, in particular, his articles, ‘‘Letters in Philistia,” in the Fortnightly 
Review for June, 1891, and ‘‘ The Girl of the Period,” in the now defunct Universal 
Review. 
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I frankly confess the following to be, to point out one or two of 
the most obvious fallacies and patent inaccuracies of this pre- 
sentment might not be inopportune. 

To begin then with Mr. Allen’s title, for it embodies the first 
attempt on his part to throw dust in the eyes of his readers. 
Of course there is nothing whatsoever “new ” in what he dignifies 
with the name of a “gospel.” As I have just said, it had its 
first disciples in the Garden of Eden. The sin of Adam was 
motived by the thought that self-development in Mr. Allen’s 
sense of the word is greater than self-sacrifice. Let us turn, 
however, at once to evidence which will appeal with more force 
to an evolutionist of the type of Mr. Allen, for whom Genesis is 
no doubt a somewhat clumsy myth. He must surely remember 
that quite four centuries before Christianity dawned on the 
world a certain Aristippus of Cyrene, a son of that Hellas which 
“knew better,” propounded, and I may add practised, the 
principles of the “new hedonism,” with a frankness and a gusto 
that Mr. Allen himself could not fail to envy. This old world 
Cyrenaic makes, as students of Greek philosophy are aware, 
happiness the supreme good of man and the supreme end of 
human life. But happiness, according to Aristippus, consists in 
the pleasure of the moment. Pleasure with him is not merely 
the absence of pain, it consists in an active movement. Our 
true duty, he contends, is to enjoy the present, for that alone 
is in our power. The primary form of pleasure, according to 
Aristippus, is bodily pleasure, and every pleasure is accom- 
panied by an affection of the bodily organism. Pleasure, as 
such, is never bad. IIdvta pet—and we too “ pass away and are 
not.” It is consequently our sole duty to seize the pleasure of 
the moment as it passes. 

I turn from the ethics of this worthy Greek to those of the 
Pagan Renaissance of the fifteenth century which Mr. Allen 
regards as another of the sublime awakenings of mankind from 
the thraldom of asceticism. Here the task of finding votaries 
and preachers of “the new hedonism” is difficult from the very 
number of such “apostles.” Two, however, stand out from the 
rest by the boldness and profligacy of their corrupt humanism 
—I mean Valla and Beccadelli. In the work of the former 
on Pleasure, published in 1431, we find an exposition of the 
worship of the body in terms which have a curious similitude to 
those of Mr. Allen himself. Lorenzo Valla, as is well known, 
divided his treatise, De Voluptate ac vero bono, into three 
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dialogues, in which Leonardo Bruni represents the teachings of 
the Stoics, and Antonio Beccadelli that of the Epicureans, 
while Niccold Niccoli maintains the cause of “the true good.” 
Beccadelli, the mouthpiece of Valla, teaches that the business of 
man is to enjoy the good things of nature, and this to their 
fullest extent. The “gospel of pleasure” demands the grati- 
fication of every sense; it completely ignores the barriers of 
chastity and honour, and would have them abolished, where 
they still exist, as an injustice. No sense is to be denied its 
appropriate satisfaction. The individual, says Valla, plainly, 
may lawfully indulge all his appetites. 

I may be permitted to digress here for a moment, to ask 
Mr. Allen why the ethics of egoistic hedonism, such as he now 
so confidently offers to us as the way of salvation, did not 
regenerate or ennoble mankind either in ancient Hellas or 
medizval Italy. The question, it will be granted, is a pertinent 
one. Take the case of Greece. There, if anywhere, one would 
think the gospel of the worship of the body had an unrivalled 
opportunity of justifying its claim to transform humanity. The 
Greeks were not burdened by what Mr. Allen would call the 
incubus of Christian tradition. They formed a comparatively 
small and undoubtedly a highly intellectual community. To 
these “advantages” were superadded the not unimportant 
clements of a splendidly equable climate and an admirable 
geographical position. In brief, every circumstance of character 
and environment alike combined to favour a healthy social 
condition, and the realization, were such possible, of an earthly 
Paradise on frankly Pagan lines ; but what do we actually find ? 
A civilization reared on slavery, in which honest labour was 
despised ; where concubinage was the order of the day ; where, 
in fact, amongst women the abandoned alone were truly free ; 
and where even such an idealist as Plato could only suggest 
“a community of women” as the solution of the social problem 
in his Utopia. I find on turning to M. Wallon’s Héstozre de 
L’Esclavage dans l’antiquité, that he estimates the population of 
Athens thus: Athenians, 67,000 ; Metoecs, 40,000 ; slaves, about 
200,000! “It is difficult for us to put ourselves in the places of 
the ancients as regards slaves,” writes Professor Mahaffy ; “they 
were looked upon strictly as part of the chattels of the house, on 
a level rather with horses and oxen than with human beings. 
No Greck philosopher, however humane, had the least idea of 
ob‘ccting to slavery in itself, which was, Aristotle thought, 
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quite necessary and natural in all society.” Even under those 
abnormal, and to modern minds hideously unjust, conditions, 
were the Greeks happy in their pursuit of pleasure? Their 
literature, which was to a marked degree the reflex of their 
life, must answer. What answer does it give? 
OABwos ovdeis 
avOpatev, émdcous néAvos Kabopa.4 
This bitter cry of the poet Theognis, himself by the way a 
practical Epicurean if there ever was one, voices the sad under- 
tone of all Greek literature from Homer onwards. “It is the 
best of all things,” writes the poet we have just quoted, in words 
that have a strangely jin-de-seécle sound—“ It is the best of all 
things for the children of men not to be born nor to see the 
rays of the keen sunlight; but if born, to pass as soon as may 
be the gates of Hades and to lie beneath a covering of much 
earth.”* It is impossible, with these despairing words ringing 
in the ear, not to recall the well-known lines of Byron, which 
embody the cognate creed of the modern pessimist : 
Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
Tis something better not to be. 
Not, however, to go too far afield for instances of the expression 
of that life—weariness and nostalgy, which is so remarkable a 
feature in all Greek literature, let me confine my attention 
to the so-called Greek Anthology, of which the late John 
Addington Symonds wrote, that “it is coextensive with the 
whole current of Greek history from the splendid period of the 
Persian War to the decadence of Christianized Byzantium.” 
“Many moods,” writes Professor Butcher, “are there (that is, in 
the Anthology) reflected. The lines are sometimes bright and 
playful, sometimes pathetic, sometimes cynical, always graceful. 
But the motto which is written on the pages as a whole is the 
same as that of the Book of Ecclesiastes, “ Vanity of vanities ’— 
patawtns patawtytwv, and the dominant note of sadness 
deepens, the further we follow the poems into Roman times. 
“All is laughter, all is ashes, all is nothingness.” “Weeping I 
was born; having wept my fill I die; tears in plenty have 
I found through life.” “Naked I came upon earth, naked shall 
I go below; why then do I toil in vain: seeing the end is 
nakedness?” “Life is the plaything of Fortune, a piteous 
1 Theogn. 167, 168. 4 Tbid. 425—428. 
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thing, a wanderer, tossed to and fro between poverty and 
wealth.” And so on: pice Ta rdavta Ths adndlas yapu is still 
the burden of this seemingly so graceful poetry. 

Mr. Allen will, I presume, admit the cogency of what I have 
been urging, and consequently the failure of the Greeks to 
realize on hedonistic principles the happiness which he pretends 
to think lies in store for the disciples of the new gospel of 
pleasure. _ “But,” he may not unnaturally say, “you have 
omitted to consider a factor in the problem which, though 
present for us, had no place in Greek ethics—a factor whose 
existence vitiates altogether the analogy you have been insti- 
tuting.” That factor, I need hardly add, is the evolutionary 
doctrine of Darwin, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and other well- 
known thinkers—a doctrine which “implies a complete Jdoz/e- 
versenent of anthropocentric ideas, a total change in our human 
conception of our own relations to the world and the universe 
which must work out for ever increasingly wide-reaching and 
complex effects in our dealings with one another and with the 
environment at large.”! By the application of this doctrine to 
the sphere of morals, a system of ideas and beliefs has been, 
Mr. Allen would have us believe, already constructed by evolu- 
tionary moralists, a system which, in point of fact, it is 
Mr. Allen’s mission, as he has told us, to “spread broadcast 
among the people at large.” Does any such system exist? 
and if so, is its perfect motto, “Self-development is better than 
self-sacrifice”? I turn to Mr. Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
for light on this matter. Mr. Allen will not impugn their right 
to speak or their ability to judge on the question at issue, and 
I shall join him in admiration for their ability, sincerity, and life- 
long singleness of purpose. What do I find Mr. Huxley stating 
in his now famous Romanes Lecture on the “Ethics of 
Evolution”? I must ask room for a somewhat lengthy extract, 
as the point is of the first importance : 





The propounders of what are called the “ethics of evolution,” when 
the “evolution of ethics” would usually better express the object of 
their speculations, adduce, says Mr. Huxley, a number of more or less 
interesting facts and more or less sound arguments in favour of the 
origin of the moral sentiments in the same way as other natural 
phenomena, by a process of evolution. I have little doubt, for my 
own part, that they are on the right track: but as the immoral senti- 
ments have no less been evolved, there is so far as much natural 


2 Charles Darwin. . By Grant Allen, p. 197. 
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sanction for the one as the other. Zhe thief and the murderer follow 
nature just as much as the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach 
us how the good and the evil tendencies of man may have come about, 
but, in itself, ¢¢ 7s incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good ts preferable to what we call evil, than we had before. Some 
day, I doubt not, we shall arrive at an understanding of the evolution 
of the esthetic faculty; but all the understanding in the world will 
neither increase nor diminish the force of the intuition that this is 
beautiful and that is ugly. There is another fallacy which appears 
to me to pervade the so-called “ethics of evolution.” It is the notion 
that because, on the whole, animals and plants have advanced in 
perfection of organization by means of the struggle for existence, and 
the consequent “survival of the fittest,” therefore men in society, men 
as ethical beings, must look to the same process to help them towards 
perfection. I suspect that this fallacy has arisen out of the unfortunate 
ambiguity of the phrase “survival of the fittest.” “Fittest” has a 
connotation of ‘‘ best,” and about “best” there hangs a moral flavour. 
In cosmic nature, however, what is fittest depends upon the conditions. 
Long since I ventured to point out that if our hemisphere were to cool 
again, the survival of the fittest might bring about in the vegetable 
kingdom a population of more and more stunted, and humbler and 
humbler organisms, until the “fittest” that survived might be nothing 
but lichens, diatoms, and such microscopic organisms as those which 
give red snow its colour ; while, if it became hotter, the pleasant valleys 
of the Thames and Isis might be uninhabitable by any animated beings 
save those that flourish in a tropical jungle. ‘They, as the fittest, the 
best adapted to the changed conditions, would survive. As Z have 
already urged, the practice of that which is ethically best—what we call 
goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, 
is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint ; 
in place of thrusting aside or treading down all competitors, it requires 
that the individual shall not merely respect, but shall help his fellows ; 
its influence is directed not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to 
the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladia- 
torial theory of existence. 


Further on in the same lecture I find the following signi- 
ficant admission : “ The intelligence which has converted the 
brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of the flock ought 
to be able to do something towards curbing the instincts of 
savagery in civilized men. But if we may permit ourselves 
a larger hope of abatement of the essential evil of the world 
than was possible to those who, in the infancy of exact 
knowledge, faced the problems of existence more than a score 
of centuries ago, J deem it an essential condition of the realization 
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of that hope that we should cast aside the notion that the escape 
rom pain and sorrow ts the proper object of life.” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s admissions are still more startling, inasmuch as he 
has, with an undivided singleness of purpose and a most 
admirable loftiness of aim, devoted a lifetime of patient 
thought to the elaboration of a system of evolutionary ethics. 
Mr. Spencer informs us, in the Preface to Part I. of his 
Principles of Ethics, that his first Essay, published in 1842, 
vaguely indicated certain principles of right and wrong in 
politics. “From that time forward,” he writes, “my ultimate 
purpose, lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that 
of finding for the principles of right and wrong in conduct 
at large a scientific basis.” Has his noble purpose been 
achieved? Let Mr. Spencer himself reply. Both volumes of 
his magnum opus are sprinkled with honest doubts as to the 
adequacy of an evolutionary ethical code to explain or justify 
a rational course of conduct, while the Preface to the second 
volume contains nothing less than an open confession of 
failure. The satisfaction, Mr. Spencer tells us, with which he 
views his work completed, “is somewhat dashed by the thought 
that these new parts fall short of expectation. The doctrine 
of Evolution has not furnished guidance to the extent I had 
hoped. Most of the conclusions drawn empirically are such 
as right feelings, enlightened by cultivated intelligence, have 
already sufficed to establish.” I must crave room for a further 
quotation from another distinguished high priest of Evolution, 
Professor Fiske, of Harvard University : 

From the first dawning of life [writes this eminent authority] we 
see all things working together toward one mighty goal, the evolution 
of the most exalted spiritual qualities which characterize humanity. 
Has all this work been for nothing? Is it all ephemeral, all a bubble 
that bursts, a vision that fades? On such a view the riddle of the 
universe becomes a riddle without meaning. The more thoroughly we 
comprehend that process of evolution by which things have come to be 
what they are, the more we are likely to feel that to deny the everlasting 
persistence of the spiritual element in man is to rob the whole process 
of meaning. It goes far toward putting us to permanent intellectual 
confusion, and I do not see that any one has as yet alleged, or is ever 
likely to allege, a sufficient reason for accepting so dire an alternative. 
For my own part, therefore, I believe in the immortality of the soul, 
not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, 
but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work. 


1 The italics throughout are of course mine. 2 Vol. ii. Preface. 
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In the teeth of this evidence, negative and positive, Mr. Allen 
has the hardiness to affirm that “the philosophic basis of the 
new hedonism has already been amply elaborated in the ethical 
works of many serious and systematic thinkers.” I leave my 
readers to judge whether this is quite so, and pass on to another 
phase of Mr. Allen’s gospel. Supernaturalism, he tells us, with 
characteristic audacity, has fallen “for reasoning creatures.” 


Life has shrunk to 
A watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep, 


and within the measure of man’s years we must look for its 
highest value and supreme worth. So restricted, Mr. Allen 
does not think that the worth of human life, if duly weighed, 
will be found wanting. He conveniently overlooks the fact that, 
for a very large section of the best-equipped of modern agnostic 
thinkers, of whom Schopenhauer may be taken as the type, it 
has been so tested and found sadly wanting indeed. “ Death,” 
according to the philosopher just mentioned, is the “ inspiring 
genius of philosophy, . . . the term of perfection.” “I rejoice,” 
writes Leopardi, the poet of Pessimism, to his bosom friend 
Giordani, “to discover more and more, and to touch with my 
hands, the misery of men and things, and to be seized with 
a cold shudder as I search through the wicked and terrible 
secret of the life of the universe.”! But these, we may hear, 
are only the promptings of a “mind diseased.” They in no 
wise represent the feelings of normal human nature in presence 
of the beautiful works of nature. Think, for instance, says 
Mr. Allen, of the purity and nobility of love. This at least 
will remain unimpaired for us, since its supreme worth owes 
nothing to our belief in a future life. What do we not owe to 
the “sexual instinct” in the past? “I maintain that everything 
high and ennobling in our nature springs directly out of the 
sexual instinct. Its alliance is wholly with whatever is purest 
and most beautiful within us. To it we owe our love of bright 
colours, graceful form, melodious sound, rhythmical motion. 
To it we owe the evolution of music, of poetry, of romance, 
of belles lettres; the evolution of painting, of sculpture, of 
decorative art, of dramatic entertainment. To it we owe the 
entire existence of our zsthetic sense, which is, in the last 
resort, a secondary sexual attribute. From it springs the love 
of beauty; around it all beautiful arts still circle as their 


1 71 Sogno, op. i. 84. 
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centre. Its subtle aroma pervades all literature. And to it, 
too, we owe the paternal, maternal, and marital relations ; the 
growth of the affections, the love of little pattering feet and 
baby laughter ; the home, with all the associations that cluster 
round it ; in one word, the heart and all that is best in it.”! 

But let Mr. Allen pause for a moment. Can love, or the 
“sexual instinct,” as he very consistently calls it (for to the mere 
evolutionist it can be nothing else)—can this “sexual instinct” 
bear the weight of this gorgeous burden of rhetoric? Mr. Allen 
taunts Carlyle not unjustly with “knocking away the tortoise 
that supports the elephant that bears the world on his back ; 
but he left the elephant himself still gracefully poised zz vacuo.” 
Mr. Allen, with less justification, has here done no less himself. 
Having, er hypothesi, drained the passion of love of everything 
which it owes to the influence of Christianity, he holds up 
the residue of animalism for the admiration of disillusioned 
humanity in terms of praise for which his philosophy offers 
him, and can offer him, no shred of justification. “Love,” 
says Mr. Mallock, in words that I could not hope to better, 
“is a thing that can take countless forms; and were not the 
form for the modern world the thing of the first importance, 
the praise bestowed upon all forms of it would be equal, or 
graduated only with reference to intensity. But the very 
reverse of this is the case really. In our estimate of an 
affection, its intensity, though doubtless of great importance, is 
yet of an importance that is clearly secondary. Else things 
that the modern world regards as the most abominable might 
be on a level with the things it regards as most pure and holy; 
the lovers of Athens might even put to shame with their 
passions the calm sacramental constancy of many a Christian 
pair; and the whole fabric of modern morals would be under- 
mined. For, according to the modern conception of morals, love 
can not only give life its highest quality, but its lowest also, 
If it can raise man to the angels, it can also sink him below the 
beasts ; and as to its intensity, it is a force which will carry him 
in the one direction just as well as the other. Kind and not 
degree is the first thing needful. It is the former, and not 
the latter, that essentially separates David and Jonathan from 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, St. Elizabeth from Cleopatra, the 
Beloved Disciple from Antinous.” “Here then,” continues 
the same writer further on, “lies the weak point in the 


1 Fortnightly Review for March, p. 384. 
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position of the moralists, when they hold up such love to 
us as so supreme a treasure in life. They observe, and 
quite correctly, that it is looked upon as a treasure, but the 
source of its preciousness is something that their system 
expressly takes from it. That choice amongst the loves, so 
solemn, so imperious, and yet so tender, which descends like a 
tongue of flame upon the love that is chosen ; which fixes on 
a despised and a weak affection, taking it like Elisha from his 
furrows, or like David from his pastures, setting it above all 
its fellows, and making it at once a queen and prophetess—this 
is a choice that positivism has no power to make ; or which, if 
it makes, it makes as a caprice only, or as a listless preference. 
It does not, indeed, confound pure love with impure, but it sets 
them on an equal footing ; and those who contend that the 
former, under these conditions, is intrinsically more attractive to 
men than the latter, betray a most naive ignorance of what 
human nature is. Supposing for argument’s sake that to 
themselves it may be so, this fact is not of the slightest use 
to them. It is merely the possession on their part of a certain 
personal taste, which those who do not share it may regard as 
disease or weakness, and which they themselves can neither 
defend nor inculcate. It is true they may call their opponents 
hard names if they choose; but their opponents can call them 
hard names back again ; though in the absence of any common 
standard, the recriminations on neither side can have the least 
sting in them. Could, however, any argument on such a matter 
be possible, it’ is the devotees of impurity that would have the 
strongest case, for the pleasures of indulgence are admitted by 
both sides, while the merits of abstention are admitted by only 
one.”! The fallacy here so ably exposed underlies all the 
rhetoric with which Mr. Allen covers the native hideousness of 
his appeal to the baser instincts of humanity. 

His resort to the literature and art of the past, since these 
are equally the outcome of a living faith, is also singularly un- 
happy. The Parthenon, no less than the Sistine Chapel, embodies 
the immortal yearnings of an artist and a people. Pheidias and 
Michael Angelo are heroes of humanity precisely because they 
looked beyond their work to the ideals of which it was the 
splendid realization. Of the former it was said that he could 
carve gods better than men. His Zeus and his Athena 
Parthenos, the flowers of Greek sculpture, express equally with 


1 Js Life worth Living ? pp. 89 and 100, tor. 
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the philosophy of Plato the striving of man after the perfect 
wisdom of God. And Michael Angelo at the end of a long life 
spent in the service of the noblest art, remembering Savonarola, 
felt constrained to write these noble lines : 
Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 
Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final judgment fall, 
Of good and evil deeds to pay the fee. 
Now know I well how that fond phantasy, 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the Cross were spread.! 

Nor of course was it otherwise with Dante and Petrarch, to 
whom Mr. Allen points triumphantly in support of his thesis. 
Both were men of the most ardent, not to say fanatical faith. 
Dante’s immortal poem is his best witness. I turn to Petrarch’s 
Correspondence, and what do I find? “We may,” writes 
the poet to his friend Giovanni Colonna, “love the schools of 
the philosophers, and agree with them only when they are in 
accordance with the truth, and when they do not lead us astray 
from our chief end. Should any one attempt to do this, were 
he even Plato or Aristotle, Varro or Cicero, we must firmly and 
constantly despise and reject him. Let no subtlety of argument,. 
no grace of speech, no renown ensnare us; they were but men, 
o learned so far as mere human erudition can go, brilliant in 
eloquence, endowed with the gifts of nature, but deserving of 
pity inasmuch as they lacked the highest and ineffable gift. As 
they trusted only in their own strength, and did not strive after 
the true light, they often fell like blind men. Let us admire 
their intellectual gifts, but in such wise as to reverence the 
Creator of these gifts. Let us have compassion on the errors 
of these men, while we congratulate ourselves and acknowledge 

1 See also for a similar and even more beautiful expression of the vanity and 
evanescence of earthly fame and glory, the fine sonnet beginning, ‘‘ Non vider gli 
occhi miei cosa mortale,” of which the noble sestet is well worth quoting : 

To dico, che al ‘uom saggio quel che muore 
Porger quiete non puo ; né par s’aspetti 
Amar cio che fa 'l tempo cangiar pelo. 
Voglia sfrenata é 'l senso, e non amore. 


Che I' alma uccide. Amor puod far perfetti 
Gli animi qui, ma pit perfetti in cielo. 
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that, out of mercy, without merit of our own, we have been 
favoured above our forefathers by Him who has hidden His 
secrets from the wise and graciously manifested them to little 
ones. Let us study. philosophy so as to love wisdom. The 
real wisdom of God is Christ. In order to attain true 
philosophy we must love and reverence Him above all things, 
We must first be Christians—then we may be what we 
will.”1 The true Petrarch spoke in those noble words, which 
certainly retain no taint of the foul philosophy of hedonism. 
Stripped of these names, and others to which he has still less 
claim, let me transcribe Mr. Allen’s “new calendar of great 
men,” or should not I say, “great women.” “Whenever we 
find the world well lost for love,” writes Mr. Allen, “it is not by a 
Methodist haberdasher, or a prize-fighting coal-heaver, but by 
an Abelard and an Heloise, by a Georges Sand and a Chopin, 
by a Mary Woolstonecraft, by a Mary Godwin, by a Claire 
Clairmont, by a George Eliot.”* What a grotesque travesty is 
this martyrology of hedonism! Not a single one amongst this 
bead-roll of heroines but has, to a greater or less degree, 
violated the sanctity of the marriage-tie, which even the apostle 
of the new hedonism does not dare to deny is one of the most 
vital conditions of the progress, not to say the stability, of the 
human race. Mr. Allen’s martyrs are indeed worthy of his gospel. 
What, it may be asked in conclusion, about “a great soul, like 
good grey Walt Whitman?” Here at least was a heroic 
devotee and prophet of the new hedonism. I shall not sully 
these pages with illustrations from the Leaves of Grass of the 
nameless vice to which Whitman’s doctrines led logically, at 
least in the opinion of this “ great soul” himself. I shall rather 
on this matter quote the words of another English apostle of 
the “new hedonism.” They will sufficiently serve my purpose. 
“ Mr.Whitman’s Eve,” writes Mr. Swinburne, who surely will not 
be accused of fastidiousness in these matters, “is a drunken apple- 
woman indecently sprawling in the slush of the gutter, amid 
the rotten refuse of her overturned fruit-stall; but Mr.Whitman’s 
Venus is a Hottentot wench under the influence of cantharides 
and adulterated rum. Cotytto herself would repudiate the 
ministration of such priestesses as these.”* 


1 Ep. rer. famil. vii. 2, Ed. Fracasetti (Firenze, 1864), ii. 112—119, quoted in 
Pastor’s History of the Popes, vol. i. 

2 March Fortnightly, p. 389. 

3 Fortnightly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 175. 
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I have in the course of this paper wittingly overlooked 
numbers of these perversions of truth which seem to slip so 
easily from Mr. Allen’s pen, but the refutation of which would 
have carried me aside from my main purpose. I have, for in- 
stance, neglected to notice his caricature of Christian asceticism. 
It seemed to me to carry with it so obviously its own refu- 
tation. “Christianity has,” he writes, “so exalted this false 
ideal of self-sacrifice as in itself a good thing, that most 
people are genuinely shocked to hear it ever called in question.” 
I challenge him to quote from the whole range of Christian 
ascetical literature a single sentence in which it is laid down 
that, for and in ztself, self-sacrifice is a good thing. But at 
least Mr. Allen may retort asceticism (which he identifies with 
Christianity) has regarded the “sexual instinct as a function 
to be ashamed of.” Again I find nothing of the kind in the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church with whose doctrine 
I alone am concerned, and against which in the main Mr. Allen 
has turned the fiercest batteries of his rhetoric. On the contrary, 
I find that, true once more to the spirit of her Divine Maker’s 
words, “Therefore shall a man cleave to his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh,” she has raised the natural union of man and 
woman in matrimony to the supreme dignity of a sacrament. 
But I need not dwell on so clear and generally accepted a 
point as the honour which Christianity, and in particular Roman 
Catholicism, has conferred on womanhood. Mr. Allen confesses 
to a good deal of contempt for the middle ages. He spcaks 
of “enforced” celibacy and asceticism as amongst their leading 
characteristics. “Through the middle ages,” he writes, “the 
most learned and cultivated men and women were compelled 
to abstain from propagating their likes, to the infinite impover- 
ishment of the human intelligence.” Not to speak of the 
falsehood implied in the word “compelled,” Mr. Allen cannot 
surely expect his readers to forget that a genuine reverence 
for woman, as typified in the institution of Chivalry and in their 
purer form the famous Courts of Love of medizval times, was 
equally with a noble asceticism characteristic of those great ages 
of faith. 

And here I must finally leave Mr. Allen. I have endeavoured 
—I trust with some measure of success—to show that “the new 
hedonism” is as old as man’s fallen nature; that at every stage 
of the world’s history it has had its pseudo-philosophic expo- 
nents ; that when put to the test in ancient Hellas, under the 
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most favourable circumstances and by a people the most 
equable and intelligent the world has ever seen, it only led 
to hardness and corruption of heart and bitterness of spirit. 
I have further endeavoured to point out, mainly by the words 
of positive thinkers themselves, that hedonism is not in any 
sense or to any degree justified by evolutionary ethics; and 
that if we deny a future life, pessimism is at least equally logical 
with the theory that finds life well worth the living. I have 
striven also to disclose the fallacy underlying the estimate of 
love, in Mr. Allen’s conception of it, as the leading element 
and motive in the beautifying of life, art, and nature. The 
creations of art, equally those of Pheidias and Michael Angelo, 
are, I have noticed par parenthese, void of meaning without 
reference to an ideal or ideals for which “the new hedonism” 
can give no justification whatever. In fine, I have briefly dealt 
with some minor, though not unimportant, misrepresentations 
which the latest and rashest advocate of hedonism finds it to 
his purpose to set forth. 

Of a verity we have reached no ideal stage in the march of 
human progress. As I said at the outset of these remarks, the 
chaos of the world on which we are privileged to look around 


may well make the most optimistic among us pause. It is, in 
all sooth, vain to be “the heir of all the ages, foremost in the 
files of time,” to have perfected the 


Arts that made fire, flood, and earth 
The vassals of his will, 


if man remains spiritually barren, and if his most cherished 
hopes are to become the jest of the scoffer. “Yes! progress, 
but whzther ? and prosperity zz what?” So Carlyle. But 


. though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues, 


I, for one, have no craven fear for the future of humanity. 
“There are reasons for looking forward to the future with 
solemn awe,” says Dean Church, somewhere, “ but awe is neither 
despair nor fear; and Christians have had bad days before.” 
“In our modern society,” says another writer from whom 
I have already quoted, “there is a principle of recovery not 
found in the older civilization. When Europe entered upon its 
fresh path, after the dissolution of that mighty fabric of imperial 
greatness (the antique Roman world), it was guided by another 
spirit. And through all the generations which have passed 
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away, that spirit has been striving to inform human society 
with nobler and higher principles. In place of the old Roman 
virtus, Christianity has introduced a new morality ; new, not 
so much in its precepts—the various schools of philosophy had 
largely anticipated them—but in its spring, in its motives, in 
its sanctions. Age after age has experienced that severe and 
earnest influence. And age after age the tide of ethical progress 
has flowed on. Its advance has not indeed been, like the 
advance of the physical sciences, the outcome of a necessary 
evolution, of an automatic development. Still it has flowed 
on; sometimes ebbing, sometimes rising ; its waves now 
seeking this channel, now that; ‘and all their sequent toil 
doth further tend.’”! Nor need this spiritual rejuvenescence, 
which Christianity is bound to bring us when it comes, blind 
us to anything of truth or beauty—and there was undoubtedly 
much of both—in the life of former civilizations. It will be 
for us to adjust the living elements of what was best in Pagan 
culture to the conditions which Christianity has introduced into 
the world. It was precisely this problem that engaged the 
energies of the best spirits of the true Renaissance, but it is 
ever calling for a juster and more adequate solution than could 
be given by the enthusiasts of the fifteenth century. It will be 
ours to graft on to that old Hellenic notion of the unimpeded 
play of all our functions, physical no less than spiritual, the 
Christian theory of an ordered self-repression and a respon- 
sibility which gives an unending import to our every action. 
These ethical points of view are often regarded as opposite and 
irreconcilable ; but there is surely no fundamental antagonism, 
and it is consequently the province of an enlightened Christianity 
to combine and to harmonize them. 


WILLIAM P. COYNE, M.A. 


1 W. S. Lilly, On Shibboleths, p. 37. 





Early Anghcan Divines on Episcopacy. 


Dip the earlier Anglican divines regard Episcopacy as so 
essential that without it no valid sacraments could be 
obtained, or merely as the best indeed and the most highly 
sanctioned form of Church government, but still not the only 
form admissible? This question has been much before the 
minds of Anglicans of late, and we devoted an article to its 
consideration in THE MONTH of last November. Bishop Perowne 
of Worcester and Dr. Child, it will be remembered, are zealous 
defenders of the latter alternative, and appeal to it as affording 
a basis for their project of uniting the Nonconformists with the 
Established Church, a project which involves our recognizing 
the Presbyterian Orders of their present ministers. It is natural 
that the High Churchmen should be vehemently opposed to a 
contention which, if true, strikes at the roots of their belief in 
the Catholic character of their communion. One of the fruits 
of their opposition is before us.!_ It is an endeavour to refute the 
historical arguments on which Dr. Perowne relies, and is written 
by Mr. Firminger,a young clergyman. The pamphlet is deficient 
in many respects, and particularly in the power of perceiving 
the exact drift of an argument. Still it is a work of com- 
mendable research, and as it comes forward ushered in by a 
Preface from Canon Knox-Little (a Preface unfortunately 
striking only by reason of its discourtesies), it is presumably 
regarded by Anglicans as effectively representing their case 
against the Bishop. We propose therefore to submit a portion 
of it to some examination. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Child, in his Church and 
State undcr the Tudors, says, “We may trace a perfect tradition 
in the English Church to the effect of the validity of non- 
Episcopal Orders, through Whitgift, Bancroft, Andrewes, 
Overall, Morton, and Cosin, who died some twelve years before 


1 The Attitude of the Church of England to Non-Episcopal Ordination. Two 
Essays by Walter K. Firminger, B.A. Oxford: T. Parker and Co, 
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the passing of the Act of Uniformity (ze. before 1662).” This 
statement is very displeasing to Mr. Firminger, and he tries his 
best to dispute the soundness of the alleged chain. Let us see if 
he is able to make out a case for the removal of any of the links. 

Although Bishop Cosin comes last in the catena, we will 
take. his witness first, both because he represents pretty well 
the high-water mark of advanced doctrine during the century 
succeeding the “Elizabethan Settlement,” and because circum- 
stances elicited from him an explicit statement of his views 
on the subject with which we are concerned. Cosin was born 
in 1594; became chaplain to Overall, Bishop of Norwich, 
(another early Anglican divine whom the. High Churchmen 
place among their doctrinal ancestors) in 1616; and was 
appointed Dean of Peterborough in 1640. He was a prominent 
member of the Laudian party, and so shared its troubles. In 
1643, he was forced to go into exile, and was made chaplain 
to the Protestant portion of the Court of Henrietta Maria at 
Paris. On the Restoration he received the see of Durham, 
where he remained till his death in 1671. 

During his residence in Paris, he was consulted on the 
question which was then occupying the minds of many of his 
co-religionists in exile, whether it was lawful for an exiled 
Anglican to communicate with the French Protestants; and 
there is a letter extant written by Cosin to a Mr. Cordell, in 
which he distinctly recommends him so to communicate, 
on the ground that Presbyterian Orders, though irregular, 
were not invalid, and that this was the common view held in 
theory and practice by the Anglican Bishops. In our former 
article we merely gave an extract from this letter. It will be 
useful now to transcribe all the relevant portions of its text. 


To Mr. Cordel at Blois, 
Paris, Feb. 7, 1650. 

I like your moderation well, in giving so fair and calm an answer to 
M. Testard’s motion for communicating in their Church: which truly 
(to speak my mind freely to you) I would not wish any of ours abso- 
lutely to refuse, or determine to be unlawful, for fear of a greater 
scandal that may thereupon arise than we can answer or excuse: 
especially if we would renounce it upon these two grounds which you 
allege for them—(1) that they have no priests, (2) that they have no 
consecration of the elements. 

1. For, as to the first, though we may safely say, and maintain it, 
that their ministers are not so duly and rightly ordained, as they should 

1 Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. Cosin’s Works, iv. 401. 
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be, by those Prelates and Bishops of the Church who, since the 
Apostles’ time, have only had the ordinary power and authority to 
make and constitute a priest, yet, that by reason of this defect there 
is a fotal nullity in their ordination, or that they be therefore no priests 
or ministers of the Church at all, because they are ordained by those 
who are no more but priests or ministers among them, for my part, I 
would be loath to affirm and determine against them. And these are 
my reasons. 

First, I conceive that the power of ordination was restrained to 
Bishops rather by Apostolic practice, and the perpetual custom and 
canons of the Church, than by any adsolute precept that either Christ or 
His Apostles gave about it. Nor can I yet meet with any convincing 
argument to set it upon a more high and Divine institution. From 
which custom and laws of the Universal Church (therein following the 
example of the Apostles), though I reckon it to be a great presumption 
and fault for any particular Church to secede, and may truly say that 
Jieri non oportuit (when the college of mere presbyters shall ordain and 
make a priest), yet I cannot so peremptorily say that factum non valet, 
and pronounce the ordination to be utterly void. 


He goes on to compare the practice with the case of a 
layman baptizing, which he considers parallel, and concludes 
that the Churches who prescribe presbyterian ordination are 
deserving of censure. 


And yet all this while, the act which they do, though it be disorderly 
done, and the ordinations which they make, though they make them 
unlawfully, shall not be altogether null and invalid, no more than the 
act of baptizing before mentioned, or the act of consecrating or 
administering the Eucharist by a priest that is suspended and restrained 
from exercising his office in the Church. Therefore, if at any time a 
minister so ordained in their French Churches came to incorporate 
himself in ours, and to receive a public charge or cure of souls among 
us in the Church of England (as I have known some of them to have 
done of late, and can instance in many others before my time), our 
Bishops did not re-ordain him before they admitted him to his charge, 
as they would have done if his former ordination here in France had 
been void. Nor did our laws require more of him than to declare his 
public consent to the religion received amongst us, and to subscribe 
the Articles established. And I love not to be herein more wise, or 
harder, than our own Church is: which because it hath never publicly 
condemned and pronounced the ordinations of the other Reformed 
Churches to be void, as it doth not those of the unreformed Churches 
neither among the Papists (though I hear that the ministers here in 
France and in Geneva use to do, who will not admit a Papist priest 
himself to exercise the office of a minister among them, till they have 
re-ordained him), for my part, as to that particular, I dare not take 
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upon me to condemn, or determine a nullity of their own ordinations 
against them: though in the interim [#e., till a Council can meet and 
censure them], I take it to be utterly a fault among them, &c. 


His second reason is that even Papists hold “that pres- 
byters have the intrinsical power of ordination 2 actu primo, 
though for the avoiding of schism (as St. Hierom speaks) and 
the preserving of order and discipline in the Church, they have 
been restrained ever since the first time.” And he gives us 
some references, which, however, do not justify his sweeping 
statement. 


3. If upon this ground we renounce the French, we must for the 
very same reason renounce all the ministers of Germany besides (for 
the superintendents that make and ordain ministers there have no new 
ordination beyond their own presbytery), and then what will become of 
the Protestant party. 

4. If the Church and Kingdom of England have acknowledged 
them (as they did in admitting of them, when they fled thither for 
refuge, and placing them by public authority in divers of the most 
eminent cities among us, without prohibiting to any of our people to go 
and communicate with them), why should we that are but private 
persons, utterly disdain their communion in their own country. 


The two remaining reasons are of no consequence to us, 
but in his Preface the editor of Cosin’s works in the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology gives extracts from Basire, the Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland’s sermon at Cosin’s funeral. In it 
he refers to letters of Cosin’s to Mr. Waring and Dr. Reeves, 
“in which our Bishop censures at large Mr. Fuller’s calumny, 
wherein he affirms that Dr. Cosin did not join with the French 
Protestants at Charenton ; against which assertion the Doctor 
declared to all the world that he never refused to join with 
Protestants there or anywhere else, in all things wherein they 
joined with the Church of England.” 

Seven years later a confirmation of this opinion was elicited 
from Cosin by a Mr. Gunning, who seems to have entertained 
some doubts of their orthodoxy, which doubts, however, it is 
clear from Cosin’s appeal to him, cannot have run very deep. 


Cosin to Mr. Gunning.) 
May 26, 1627 (1657). 
I know it is in the interest of the Pope and the Jesuits to cry down 
the jus divinum of episcopacy ; and, as I never was, so by the grace of 


1 iv. 449. 
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God I never shall be of that faction. But the question only is, whether 
there be such an absolute necessity and precept in that jus divinum in all 
places, and at all times, and when it cannot be put in practice, that in 
such a case of necessity the ordination of a presbyter by a college of 
presbyters (although altogether against the eminent and apostolical 
canons for which they are to answer), shall be utterly void and invalid 
to all effects whatsoever (as you know who hold our administration to 
be, when a lawful presbyter cannot be had or found to perform it); 
whether, in such a case, if you were a Bishop you would ordain the 
presbyter again, or no: which was never yet done in the Church of 
England, but in Mr. Dury’s case alone, and that upon his own earnest 
[desire] and pretence of conscience, though all the world saw he looked 
another way ; whether the Church of England hath ever determined 
the French and German ordinations by presbyters or superintendents to 
be null and void, and hath not rather admitted them, and employed 
them in public administrations of sacraments, sacramentals, and other 
offices among us? Yea, whether there was not a law made (Eliz. 13) 
to allow such an ordination, then questioned by some persons, whereof 
I could tell you a long story out of our records of the Church of 
Durham, which I have heretofore diligently perused. I could tell you 
another of Bishop Overall’s judgment thereon, who was as great a 
patron of antiquity and the Church of England as any Bishop or priest 
that ever lived in it, and was wont to say, “Though we are not to lessen 
the jus divinum of episcopacy where it is established, and may be had, 


yet we must take heed that we do not, for want of episcopacy when it 
cannot be had, cry down and destroy all the Reformed Churches 
abroad, both in Germany and France, and say they have neither 


ministers nor sacraments, but all is void and null.” 


In the matter of plainness these letters seem to leave 
nothing further to be desired. The Bishop (1) states clearly 
his own view that the French pastors, and similarly the German 
pastors, were not invalidly though irregularly ordained; (2) 
gives his theological reasons for the view ; (3) asserts that the 
Bishops of his communion had throughout been consistently 
of the same mind with him; (4) states as certain that they 
had several times, both in former days and within his own 
knowledge, given practical effect to their belief by admitting 
persons so ordained (abroad) to minister in English churches ; 
(5) states that “our law,” meaning evidently 13 Eliz. cap. 12, 
s. 6, implies the same, since it exacts of foreign pastors, as a 
condition of English preferment, merely acceptance of the 
Prayer Book and subscription to the Articles ; (6) concludes that 
after such unmistakable recognition of foreign non-episcopal 


1 Jbid. p. 449. 
VOL. LXXX. 
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Orders on the part of Church and State, it would be very 
improper for a private individual, even if so inclined by his 
private judgment, to stand out and claim to be “more wise 
or harder than our Church.” Another point which those two 
letters bring out is that it was possible for an Anglican divine 
to claim jus d’vinum for the institution of Episcopacy, and yet 
not infer therefrom that sacramental efficacy depended upon 
its continuance; and this is of importance as it shows the 
uselessness of appealing, as High Churchmen so often do, to 
passages in their early writers where this jus dzvinum is asserted, 
as though these settled the question in dispute straight off. 

These letters of Cosin’s are, we maintain, quite plain in their 
purport, and yet Mr. Firminger, speaking evidently with the 
approval of his instructors, would put them out of court on 
the ground that they are “mistaken both as to facts and the 
law.” - In reply to such a proposal, all we can say is, that 
between Bishop Cosin, who lived in the age which gave birth 
to the law and the facts, and who from his position had singular 
opportunities of knowing the contemporary feeling about them, 
and Mr. Firminger, we ourselves prefer to go by the witness 
of Bishop Cosin, particularly when we find that Mr. Firminger’s 
reasons for rejecting the witness of the great divine are mercly 
inferential. It may be of interest, however, to point out that 
Bishop Cosin’s “mistake both as to facts and the law,” or at all 
events as to law, was shared by another notable Anglican 
divine, Bridges, who wrote, in 1587, against the Puritan Learned 
Discourse, a Defence of the Government established in the Church 
of England. Bridges, after citing the operative clauses of 
13 Eliz. cap. 12, s.6, asks: “Do these words and the godly 
meaning of them reach only to the Popish priesthood : do they 
not plainly reach also to any form of institution, consecration, 
or ordering of any other never so much Reformed Churches 
beyond the seas, or in this realm ?”? 

We will take next the link which comes first in Dr. Child’s 
catena, the case of Archbishop Whitgift. 

Here Mr. Firminger scores a point. Dr. Child had written : 
“Whitgift in a letter to Knollys says, ‘If it had pleased Her 
Majesty to have assigned the imposition of hands to the Deans 
of every Cathedral Church, or some other number of ministers 
which in no sort were Bishops, but as they be pastors, there had 
been no wrong done to their person that I can conceive.” This 


1 Bk. 15, p. 1283. 
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citation is taken from Strype’s documents, where it is entered 
as “MSS. Whitgift penes R. T. Bret, LL.D.” And elsewhere 
Dr. Child had cited Hammond, from the Hatfield Collection, as 
expressing the same opinion in almost the same words. 


The Bishops of our realm do not (as far as I have ever yet heard), nor 
may not, claim to themselves any other authority than is given them by 
the statute of Henry VIII., recited in the first year of Her Majesty’s 
reign, or by other statutes of this land ; neither is it reasonable that 
they should make other claims, for if it had pleased Her Majesty, with 
the wisdom of this realm, to have used no Bishops at all, we could not 
have complained justly of any defect in our Church ; or if it had liked 
them to limit the authority of Bishops to a shorter term, they might 
not have said they had any wrong. 

Mr. Firminger points out that these two passages are both 
from the same pen, that of Hammond, not of Whitgift ; and 
that an injustice has been done to Whitgift by attributing to 
him on the authority of their language so crude a view. 
Mr. Firminger is likewise triumphant over the present writer 
for having in his previous article “fallen piteously into 
Dr. Child’s trap.” It is true that we were misled by trusting 
to Dr. Child on this point of fact, and we have no wish to evade 
the blame ; although the term “trap,” suggesting as it does that 
Dr. Child’s misstatement was intentional, seems to us quite 
uncalled for. Comparison with the Hatfield Calendar shows at 
once the authorship of the two documents, of which one is given 
by Strype in full and the other is epitomized. But without the 
Hatfield Calendar it was not unnatural for Dr. Child to gather 
from a superficial inspection of Strype’s reference, that Whitgift 
was the author of the letters. 

Mr. Firminger must not, however, imagine he has said the 
last word on these two documents. He speaks of Hammond 
as “Whitgift’s implacable opponent,” and is scandalized that 
Whitgift should have been credited with the very doctrine he 
was opposing. But here Mr. Firminger himself is going astray. 
Hammond was a very different person from Travers or Knollys, 
and ought not to be termed Whitgift’s opponent. He was, in 
fact, one of Whitgift’s own officials, removable at Whitgift’s 
pleasure. For besides other offices of trust, he held that of 
Commissary to the Deanery of Arches. He is described in the 
document in Whitgift’s possession, preserved to us by Strype 
(which is not Hammond’s own letter, but an abstract of its 
contents with a short introduction describing its nature), as 
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“a grave, learned man,” and this is a true description of him. 
He was a great and evidently trusted ecclesiastical lawyer, and 
Knollys had referred the question to him as to one whose 
opinion would have great weight with Burghley. Hammond 
may therefore be taken as an excellent witness of the law and 
of the theology of his age, and he tells us that “the Bishops 
of our realm do not (so far as I have ever yet heard)... claim 
to themselves any other authority than is given them by the 
statute,” &c. 

However, let us dispense with this passage (which after all 
takes up a position beyond what Bishop Perowne asserts to 
have been common at the time), and let us see if without it 
we have not evidence that Whitgift, like the others, considered 
episcopacy to be, although desirable, still not necessary. Mr. 
Firminger denies this on the strength of some words of the 
Archbishop in his letter to Beza: 

For we make no doubt but that the episcopal degree (which we 
bear) is an institution apostolical and divine ; and so always hath been 
held by continued course of times from the Apostles to this very age 
of ours. ... You may remember, learned sir, the beginnings of 
episcopacy, which you make to be only of human institution, is referred 
by the Fathers with one mouth to the Apostles as the authors thereof ; 
and that the Bishops were appointed as successors of the Apostles. 

If Mr. Firminger had noticed the signature to this letter, 
in which Whitgift calls Beza his “colleague in the ministry” 
(symmista), he might have already doubted whether these words 
were so conclusive as may at first sight appear; and we have 
just heard Bishop Cosin tell us that in his opinion “ ordination 
was restrained to Bishops by the Apostles’ practice and the 
custom of the Church, and not by any absolute precept of 
Christ and the Apostles.” It was in this sense Cosin regarded 
the institution as divine; and it is at all events presumable 
that the view of Cosin, the peculiarly High Church Caroline 
divine, was not more Protestant than that of Whitgift. But 
there is evidence which converts the presumption into proof. 

In the first place, we are met by a very significant passage 
in the Preface to the third edition of Whitgift’s Answer to the 
Admonition, that is, to the Admonition of Travers the Puritan. 
Here he says: 

The controversy was not whether many of the things mentioned 
by the Platform (that is, by the Puritans) were fitly used in the 
Apostles’ times, or may be now well used in some places; yea, or be 
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conveniently used in sundry Reformed Churches at this day ; that none 
of these branches were denied ; neither did they take upon them either 
to blame (as they were slandered) or to condemn other Churches, for 
such Orders as they had received as most fit for their estates. 


Although this passage does not directly treat of our subject, 
it indicates not obscurely what was Whitgift’s judgment con- 
cerning it. And at this point we had better state what we 
understand to have been the view of these Elizabethan divines. 
They held, we believe, that the essential condition of lawful 
Orders was appointment by “those who had public authority 
in the Congregation,” and that the determination of this public 
authority in a Christian State lay with the Christian Prince. 
They held also that in view of so ancient and even Apostolic 
an origin in its favour, the Christian Prince ought to use his 
right by introducing or upholding an episcopal system. And 
beyond this many of them further held that imposition of 
hands, either by a bishop or a priest, was of obligation. It was 
in the second of these two points that the English Protestant 
divines differed from those foreign Protestant divines whom 
they gladly recognized to be their brethren in the ministry. 
The wording of Article XXIII., expounded in our November 
article, is on the lines of this view, and we may appeal to 
Burnet’s exposition as confirming it. 

Now it follows from this mode of regarding Holy Orders 
that a distinction needed to be drawn between the non-episcopal 
Orders of foreign subjects received according to the system 
established in their own country and the non-episcopal Orders 
of English subjects obtained either from some Nonconformist 
source at home, or else from some foreign presbytery. For 
non-episcopal Orders of the former class had been conveyed 
by “public authority,” whereas those of the latter had been 
conveyed in spite of “ public authority.” 

We are now in a position to consider the evidence as to 
the view of Whitgift, derivable from his notes to the Petition 
of Travers. 

Travers was one of the Puritan leaders who, disliking 
episcopacy, had fled beyond sea and received Presbyterian 
Orders at Antwerp. Afterwards returning to England, he 
became a candidate for the Mastership of the Temple, but was 
opposed strongly by Whitgift, who regarded him as a dangerous 
character. The chief objection urged against the man by the 
Archbishop was the defective character of his Orders, and in 
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defence of these Travers wrote a petition to Burghley. This 
document was sent on to Whitgift, and Strype has preserved 
it in his Collection, along with the Archbishop’s marginal notes. 
These marginal notes afford a further opportunity of learning 
Whitgift’s views on episcopacy. 

Thus Travers urges the precedent of Polycarp, which he 
renders thus: Polycarp being a minister in the Church of 
Smyrna, went to Rome on a visit to Victor (séc), and the 
latter recognized his Oriental Orders and allowed him to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. On this Whitgift remarks that 
the two cases are very different : 

For Polycarp went not to Rome to be made minister; but being 
ordained minister according to the order of the Church wherein he lived, 
was suffered to execute his function at Rome. But Mr. Travers 
misliking the order of this country ran to be ordered elsewhere, dy such 
as had no authority to ordain him, to the contempt of the ministry 
of this Church, and the manifest maintenance of schism. And as well 
may Mr. Cartwright and his adherents (the Puritan exiles who had 
ordained Travers), now make ministers at Warwick, to serve in this 
Church of England, as he and Villiers might have done at Antwerp. 

Can there be any doubt that here the objection taken to 
Travers’ Orders is not that they were non-episcopal, but that 
they had been given by those who had no authority over an 
English subject ? 

A few lines lower down in his petition Travers further 
urges the case of Whittingham, who, although he had only 
received his Orders at Geneva, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
was after the accession of Elizabeth appointed Dean of 
Durham without any re-ordination being exacted. It is true, 
says Travers, he was at a subsequent date taxed with the defect 
of his Orders, but this was the earliest instance on record of any 
one being troubled on that score, and, moreover, Whittingham 
came off victorious in the contest, and “continued in his place 
and ministry after to his death.” To this argument Whitgift 
replies as follows: 

This is untrue. For if Mr. Whittingham had lived, he had been 
deprived without [that is, unless he had received] special grace and 
dispensation. Although his case and Mr. Travers’ are nothing like. 
For he in time of persecution was ordained minister dy those who had 
authority in the Church persecuted. But Mr. Travers in the time of 
peace, refusing to be made minister at home, gaddeth into other 
countries to be ordained dy such as had no authority ; condemning 
thereby the kind of ordering ministers at home. 
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Here again exactly the same note is struck. Not episcopacy 
but authority was the essential condition wanting in those who 
gave Travers his Orders. Something might be said for 
Mr. Whittingham’s Orders, because in his days the true English 
Church was to be sought abroad where it was in exile, having 
been driven out by the persecution. This could not be said for 
Mr. Travers. 

These two marginal notes would certainly seem to be 
conclusive on the point of Whitgift’s views, but Mr. Firminger 
ays stress on the statement that Whittingham would have been 
deposed had he lived, and also on some other notes in the same 
document which he misunderstands. As Whittingham’s case 
will occupy some space, we will take the other points first. 

Travers had said that “in this Church of England many 
Scottish men and others made ministers abroad have been so 
acknowledged and exercised their ministry accordingly,” and to 
this Whitgift answers, “I know of none such, and yet their case 
is far differing from his.” That is, says Mr. Firminger, Whitgift 
denies there was any custom of accepting foreign Presbyterian 
Orders. But the stress here is manifestly on the second, not on 
the first clause. Whitgift as a matter of fact knows of “none 
such,” but even if there were it would not touch the point. And 
as for the fact itself, which after all is not of great consequence, 
Travers’ evidence was of as much value as Whitgift’s, and 
indeed more so, as there is one distinct case on record which 
Whitgift should certainly have known. Only a few years 
earlier, Dr. Aubrey, the Vicar General appointed to administer 
in Grindal’s place during the latter’s suspension, issued a license 
to one John Morrison, a Scotchman, to celebrate Divine service, 
to administer sacraments, and to preach anywhere in the 
province of Canterbury. The document, which is in Strype’s 
Life and Acts of Grindal;} states in express terms that Morrison’s 
Scotch ordination was good and acceptable. Mr. Firminger’s 
only objection to this very clear case is that Aubrey was 
exceeding his rights. No doubt he transgressed the bounds 
which modern High Church principles would assign him. But 
in the face of so formal a document coming from such a man 
we must hold that he felt himself to be well within the law of 
his Church as it was then understood. 

Another of Whitgift’s notes to which Mr. Firminger appeals, 
is in answer to Travers’ proposition that Orders received in one 

1 App. n. 17. 
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part of the Church have always been considered admissible in 
every other part of it. On this Whitgift remarks: “Excepting 
always such Churches as allow of presbytery and practise it.” 
Mr. Firminger takes this to mean that the Church of England 
had always stuck at Presbyterian Orders and refused to admit 
their exercise, whereas it really means that Presbyterian 
Churches neglect this very proper principle and re-ordain. It 
is peculiarly unfortunate for Mr. Firminger that he should have 
slipped into this incorrect rendering of Whitgift’s meaning, 
since had he consulted the text of Strype, where these notes 
are expounded by that writer, he would have been made at once 
aware of his error; and we have it from Mr. Firminger’s own 
pen in his censure of Dr. Child, that neglect to consult the 
text in illustration of which a document is given is an act of 
incompetence. 

After these unmistakable indications of Whitgift’s belief in 
the valid (though perhaps irregular) character of Presbyterian 
Orders imparted by a foreign Church to one of its own subjects, 
we must construe consistently with this belief the Archbishop’s 
remark about Whittingham (“that he would have been deprived 
had he lived”). Nor is this difficult, for we can understand him 
to be here as in the previous references to the Scottish ministers, 
merely triumphing over an opponent’s incorrect assumption 
of a fact. It must be added, too, that here as in the case of the 
Scottish ministers, Whitgift shows himself less well informed 
than Travers. The history of the attempt to deprive Whitting- 
ham of his Deanery, in revenge for his having withstood an 
archiepiscopal visitation of his Cathedral, is given in Strype, 
and more fully in the Life of Whittingham. Several articles 
were framed against him in order to strengthen the case for 
his deprivation; but the only exception taken to his Orders 
was that he could not prove juridically that they had been 
given according to the (Presbyterian) rite of Geneva. The 
report of the Commissioners unquestionably implies that if he 
could have satisfied them on the point of fact, the Presbyterian 
character of the ceremony would not have counted against 
him. And Mr. Firminger, who tries hard to take the sting out 
of this case, would have acted more fairly had he mentioned 
how Sandys, the Archbishop of York, in a letter to Burghley? 
protests earnestly that the Commissioners had no thought of 
discrediting the Orders of Geneva—“ Verily, my lord, that 

1 Camden Society’s AZiscel/any, vol. 6. 2 Strype, Annals, ii. App. xiii. 
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Church is not touched, for he hath not received his ministry in 
that Church, or by any authority or order from that Church, so 
far as yet can appear . . . But if his ministry without authority 
of God or man, without law, order, or example of any Church, 
may be current, take heed to the sequel.” These words show 
that we may add Archbishop Sandys to the catena. 

To each of Dr. Child’s other links, Mr. Firminger has 
some exception to take, but each is able to maintain its position 
in the catena. 

It will be remembered from our last article that when, in 
1610, Spottiswood and two other bishops-elect came to London 
to be consecrated by Andrewes, Abbot, and Montagu, their 
previously-received Scottish Orders were accepted, and the 
consecrators merely raised them to the episcopate. Many years 
later, Heylin suggested as an explanation of so awkward a fact, 
that they “went on the principle that ordination er saltum was 
legitimate,” and Mr. Firminger is sure this was their true ground 
of action. But that position cannot possibly be maintained, or 
Spottiswood, who himself records the history, would have been 
aware of it, and would have mentioned it ; whereas his record 
is most distinct that Bancroft asserted, with the approval of 
Andrewes and the others, the sufficiency of the Presbyterian 
Orders, and that this was the reason of the omission ; Bancroft 
adding that “otherwise. it might be doubted whether there was 
any lawful vocation in the Reformed Church.” Surely no words 
could be more decisive than these. Besides, no motive has 
been, or can be suggested, which could have induced these 
consecrators to try the hazardous experiment of an ordination 
per saltum: and to suggest that they held Catholic doctrine on 
the Sacrament of Orders, and still tried such an experiment 
gratuitously, is to affix a most serious stigma to their reputation. 

The two remaining names in Dr. Child’s catena are Overall 
and Morton, each of whom declined to re-ordain an applicant 
who held foreign Presbyterian Orders. The authority for the 
first is Cosin himself, who had been Overall’s chaplain, and was 
so confident of the fact that he could appeal to it as a prece- 
dent. And yet this is one of the facts in regard to which 
Mr. Firminger holds that Cosin was mistaken. He gives his 
reason for thinking this, and it is because “ Overall regarded the 
Episcopacy as jure divino, and he was not likely to willingly act 
in opposition cither to the principles of antiquity or those of his 
own Church.” This is a reason which we are dispensed from the 
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need of dealing with ourselves, as Cosin has himself sufficiently 
dealt with it in the above-cited letter to Mr. Gunning! The 
authority in the case of Morton is Hickman, in his Apologia pro 
Ministris, where it is said that when the apostate De Dominis 
asked Morton to re-ordain a foreign applicant “in order that he 
might have freer access to ecclesiastical benefices,’ Morton 
refused, saying “it could not be done without grave offence to 
the foreign Churches.” Here Mr. Firminger does not dispute 
the authority, but puts an interpretation of his own on the 
Bishop’s words. “A very grave scandal to the Reformed 
Churches it might well have been, if their members went about 
the world seeking re-ordination with a view to obtaining freer 
access to benefices.” This is very sharp, but will not much 
impress those who observe that Morton is only urging the very 
same reason which we have heard from the lips of Cosin and of 
Bancroft. 

To these links in the catena brought forward by Dr. Child, 
the Bishop of Worcester adds Bishop Hall. We gave his words 
last November in quoting from Bishop Perowne’s speech. They 
are on exactly the same lines as those of Bancroft, Cosin, &c. 
As Hall also agrees with Cosin as to the fact that “several in 
virtue only of that ordination which they have brought with 
them from other Reformed Churches, have enjoyed spiritual 
promotion and livings,” Mr. Firminger must not hesitate to take 
upon his shoulders the additional responsibility of setting Hall 
also down as mistaken “as to the facts and the law;” nor is he 
really aided in sustaining this further burden by Bishop Patrick’s? 
account of his own successful application to Hall for re-ordina- 
tion. For Patrick’s previous Orders were received from “a class 
of presbyters” in London during the Great Rebellion, and such 
Orders, as we have more than once pointed out, were held to 
stand on a distinct footing from the foreign Orders, not having 
emanated from any “ public authority in the congregation.” 

Besides these expressions of theoretical opinion, Dr. Child 
had called attention to some individual instances in which 
apparently the theories had been translated into practice. The 
instances of Saravia, of the two De Moulins, and of course 
along with them the instances of Whittingham, of Morrison, and 
of De Laune (the man who applied for re-ordination to Overall). 
Mr. Firminger does not deal very fairly with these instances. 
He accuses Dr. Child of relying on purely negative evidence, 

1 Vide supra, p. 489. 2 Bishop Patrick’s Works, \x. pp. 423, 424. 
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and demands that on that account alone the instances should 
be ruled out of court. He has not noticed that Dr. Child intro- 
duces these instances as being valuable, because possible and 
probable illustrations of the statement made by Cosin (and 
Hall) that he had known of several cases in which foreign 
Orders had been accepted ; possible illustrations, just because 
there is no producible evidence of re-ordination ; and probable 
illustrations, because, under the circumstances, had there been 
re-ordination, positive evidence might reasonably be expected. 
In the case of Saravia, who gave communion to Hooker on his 
death-bed, we can strengthen the presumption against his re- 
ordination from a passage in his answer to Beza. 


Although all who assembled there [at the Conference of Poissy, 
in 1561, when Catharine de Medicis brought together the leaders of 
the Catholic and Huguenot parties, the latter being reinforced by some 
of the Protestant ministers from Geneva, and by Beza himself among 
them] had not the same ordination, and some had been ordained by 
Bishops of the Roman Church, others by the Reformed Churches, 
none of them had any need to be ashamed of his ordination. 
Without any risk that I can see, they could acknowledge that they 
had been ordained, some by Bishops of the Roman Church, others 
by orthodox presbyters, according to some Order received in the 
Churches of Christ, after a previous examination into their conduct 
and doctrine, by the authority of the ruler and the consent of the 
people, accompanied by imposition of hands and prayer. For 
although I consider that the ordination of ministers of the Church 
properly appertains to the Bishops, nevertheless, when they (Bishops) 
are wanting and cannot be had, necessity empowers orthodox pres- 
byters to ordain a presbyter, which practice, although contrary to the 
order received from the times of the Apostles, is excused by necessity, 
necessity turning the presbyter into a bishop under the circumstances. 
(Defensio Tractationis, &c.) 


So much on the question of Episcopacy and the views of 
these divines on its necessity or non-necessity. There is 
another more far-reaching consideration which cannot fail to 
strike readers of their works: namely, how distinctly they 
deem themselves to form one communion with the continental 
Protestants, how completely to be separated from the continental 
Catholics. They surely had no objection either to the name 
of Protestants or to its associations. They and the other 
“Reformed Churches” abroad were the orthodox body in the 
world, who might disagree on some matters of minor though 
serious importance, but who on all the main points of sound 
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doctrine were completely agreed. We have had in the docu- 
ments already cited clear illustrations of this, in the remark 
of Saravia about the divines at Poissy, and of Overall and 
Morton, of Bancroft and Cosin, about the unjust imputations 
on the soundness of their position involved in reordination of 
foreign Protestant ecclesiastics. We may also add the well- 
known last will of Cosin: 

In what part of the world soever any Churches are extant bearing 
the name of Christ, and professing the true Catholic Faith and Religion, 
worshipping and calling upon God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, with one heart and voice, if I be now hindered actually to join 
with them, either by distance of countries or variance amongst men, 
or by any hindrance whatsoever, yet always in my mind and affection 
I join and unite with them: which J desire to be chiefly understood of 
Protestants, and the best Reformed Churches, &c.} 


Of course he is referring, and they are all referring, to other 
Protestant Churches abroad. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that between Protestant Churches abroad and Nonconformist 
sects at home the sharpest distinction was drawn. The latter, 
although the doctrine and discipline they desired to profess 
and to set up were exactly in agreement with the Protes- 
tants abroad, were deemed to be acting against the public 
authority set over them, whilst the others were only submitting 
to it. It follows from this that Dr. Perowne cannot find a 
precedent for reunion with English Dissenters in the pre- 
Restoration practice, nor do we understand that he seeks it. 
If we understand him rightly, he appeals to the past in proof 
that Presbyterian Orders were not, as such, rejected, and then 
seeks for the other premiss to his syllogism in the now general 
agreement that English and foreign non-episcopalian Orders 
should be treated as on the same footing. However, this is a 
matter for domestic settlement between the Bishop and _ his 
co-religionists, and as Catholics we are not so much interested 
in it. What does interest us is that the Bishop, with his 
ally, Dr. Child, should have shown, as we think successfully, 
that for a hundred years from the accession of Elizabeth the 
Anglican Church was utterly Protestant, and that its divines had 
no sound views as to the nature of Holy Orders. It was 
what we knew ourselves from our own study; what Mr. Pocock 
had recently assured us; but it is a good thing to have it 
pressed thus forcibly upon the attention of Anglicans. 


1 Bibliogr, Britann. iv. 287. 
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Perhaps it is necessary to say that we are quite conscious 
of having dealt with only a portion of Mr. Firminger’s argument. 
He takes great pains to show that these early Anglican divines, 
whom he acknowledges to have been in some respects deficient 
or halting in their faith concerning episcopacy, were in these 
deficiencies departing from the law of their Church, whereas 
this latter is all that a modern Anglican need consider. We 
cannot think his exposition of the law of his Church very 
satisfactory, particularly when he claims as a part of it certain 
transitional enactments of the reign of Henry VIII., such as 
the Mecessary Doctrine and the Justetution of a Christian Man. 
What will strike an unprejudiced reader who compares these 
documents with the Thirty-nine Articles and other documents 
of the Elizabethan settlement, will be the doctrinal contrast, 
not harmony, in which they stand to one another. This, how- 
ever, is a larger subject than we can discuss now. We will rest 
content for the present with our conclusions concerning the 
personal beliefs of the early divines, these seeming to us the 
most trustworthy commentary on the meaning and purport of 
their written law. 

In conclusion, we must assure Mr. Firminger that he is 
mistaken in supposing that we are entering into any “unholy 
alliance” with Bishop Perowne and Dr. Child. Our sympathies 
are obviously not with the views of these gentlemen, but much 
more with the views of the school of Anglicans to which 
Mr. Firminger belongs. If we pronounce the Bishop and his 
ally to have the best of it as to one point of historical fact, it 
is because we think they have the best of it; and if we are glad 
that they have pressed that point, it is because we are always 
hoping for the day when High Churchmen will recognize that, 
though some of their doctrines are Catholic, their Church is not. 


S. F. S. 





The Foreign Labour Colonies. 


——~—— 


AFTER a fair trial in nearly all the principal countries of 
Europe, Labour Colonies are generally pronounced by econo- 
mists, no less than by philanthropists, to represent the most 
effectual method yet attempted of dealing with the unskilled 
unemployed. While the colonies are everywhere capable of 
far fuller development than they have yet received, they have 
in each country undergone special modifications corresponding 
to the special national spirit and to particular economic con- 
ditions, and thus manifest a power of adaptability which should 
make their general principles of universal value. The colonies 
seem to owe their origin to a simultaneous awakening of 
Christian charity, eager for the alleviation of distress, together 
with a spirit of expediency, intent upon the necessity of divert- 
ing the unapplied energy of the “submerged tenth” from the 
labyrinths of socialistic and anarchical invention, to the definite 
(though the lowest) paths, of bread-winning labour. 

The two most interesting varieties of Labour Colonies are 
the German and the Dutch, of which the former deals only 
with unmarried men (or such as describe themselves as without 
encumbrance), and aims at affording such temporary assistance 
as may enable them to make a fresh start in life; while the 
latter seeks to provide permanent employment under such 
conditions as shall permit of the maintenance of a family and 
surround the men with the influence of home life. 

The German colonies owe their existence to the devotion 
and enthusiasm of Pastor von Bodelschwingh, who in 1882 
founded the original colony at Wilhelmsdorf, near Bielefeld, in 
Westphalia. Since then, twenty-five similar colonies have grown 
up in different parts of Germany, each independent of the other, 
though in constant intercommunication, and all co-ordinated 
under the general supervision of a Central Board at Berlin, 
composed of some thirty-six members—two representatives 
from each of the provinces possessing colonies—under the 
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presidency of Count von Zieten-Schwerin. The administration 
of the colonies is that of a privately incorporated charitable 
body, receiving State recognition, and, occasionally, State aid. 
Each separate colony is under the management of a resident 
director, known as the “ house-father,” and an important element 
of the colony’s success is contained in his personal influence. 
Perhaps no type of man would be so competent to fulfil the 
arduous and responsible position of “house-father,’ as one in 
whom the peculiar characteristics of the German temperament 
and training were most fully developed. The practical thorough- 
ness, the habit of discipline, the simplicity of taste, the genuine 
kindliness, the rigorous conscientiousness, and often the quiet, 
unobtrusive piety of the average German, are qualities which 
must contribute greatly towards the successful treatment of the 
unfortunate “submerged tenth.” The house-fathers are, we 
believe, always married men, the function of the wife, or “ house- 
mother,” being to superintend the domestic arrangements of 
the colony, and to regulate the kitchen on those principles of 
thrift and frugality which are a law in every German household. 
The large majority of the colonies are agricultural (corre- 
sponding to the preponderance, in Germany, of agriculture over 
industry), although those of Berlin and Hamburg, and to some 
extent that at Magdeburg, are industrial. But in no colony is 
this division exclusive, for two reasons: first, that among 
the applicants for admission, there will be men from almost 
every nameable trade, and the object is to render available 
whatever skill or experience they may possess, although it be 
a minimum quantity ; and secondly, the colonies aim, as far as 
possible, at being self-contained. Thus, even the agricultural 
colony of Wilhelmsdorf, of which the main object is the reclama- 
tion into arable land of the sandy district of the Senne, has its 
tailors’, carpenters’, and joiners’ workshops, the first for the 
renovation and part-manufacture of the colonists’ clothes, the 
two latter for the repairs and odd jobs required by the colony, 
and occasionally, according to the numbers and capacity of the 
actual workers, for the manufacture of different articles for sale. 
We propose to conduct our inquiry into the work and scope 
of the Labour Colonies by seeking an answer to each of the 
four following questions: (1) With what class of the unem- 
ployed do the colonies deal? (2) How do they deal with 
them? (3) With what result to the men themselves? (4) With 
what result to the labour market and the country at large? 
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1. With what class do the colonies deal? The total 
number of men who have resorted to the colonies from the 
foundation of the first of them up to last year is estimated at some 
64,000. It has been urged against the success of the colonies 
that since an average of seventy-six per cent. of their frequenters 
are known to have been in prison, this predominance of the tainted 
excludes respectable workmen from the sphere of their opera- 
tions, and restricts their range of usefulness to the lowest and 
most worthless class. We confess our inability to see in this 
fact the disadvantage which it is supposed to imply. To us 
it simply defines the colonies, in their actual development, as 
agencies for dealing with the lowest stratum of the unemployed, 
to the necessary exclusion of the higher strata, since these 
classes will not mix. But as the aim of the colonies is the 
application of the regenerative influence of labour to the 
destitute and demoralized, they can scarcely be said to have 
failed in their object because they are frequented chiefly by 
those who stand most in need of regeneration. The “respect- 
able” trained workman, by the very fact that he is respectable 
and trained, has an independent possession that sooner or later 
must avail him, for skilled labour is never really superfluous, 
and in the end always commands its price ; but the “submerged 
tenth,” if unaided, remains permanently without other resource 
than a huge capacity and opportunity for evil. The Labour 
Colonies, therefore, are devoted to the class which, for its own 
sake and in the interests of civilization in general, most needs 
their help, although this may not be the class which has done 
the most to deserve it. Should it, however, become imperative 
to establish an agency for bridging over the out-of-work 
intervals of the skilled workman, such agency might be found 
in a further development of the colonies, of similar but separate 
organization to those existing at present, and recognized as 
dealing exclusively with a superior class of men. 

Although the colonists come immediately from the lowest 
ranks of life, it by no means follows that their career originally 
started thence. They are gathered from all sorts and conditions 
of men—there have been military men, medical men, University 
men, even Government officials, amongst them, all of whom 
have suffered social shipwreck in some form or other, and been 
stranded as useless refuse upon the banks of the river of life. 

The colonists are of all ages, but the majority are in the 
prime of life. Some fifty-eight per cent. are between the ages 
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of twenty-five and forty-five ; sixteen per cent. under twenty- 
five; and twenty-six per cent. above forty-five; and of these two 
latter numbers five per cent. are under twenty and only three 
per cent. are over sixty. 

The great bulk of the men are, or represent themselves to 
be, unmarried. In the six months dating from January to June, 
1893, eighty per cent. of the total number actually in the 
colonies described themselves as single, only six per cent. as 
married, and the remainder as separated, widowed, or divorced. 
The total number of men who have entered the colonies, from 
the foundation of the first until last June, was 63,394. 

2. How do the colonies deal with their inmates? Their 
motto is, “No bread without labour;” their watchword is, 
“Mercy ;” their mode of treatment is, Daescipline without 
pauperizattion, Admission is never refused to any one, except 
in the case of applicants who have been expelled from some 
other colony. On this point the men have no chance of 
eluding discovery, for the fact will be duly notified upon their 
“ papers,” or the species of register of their personal proceedings 
which in Germany every tramp, or person without visible means 
of support, is bound by law to carry. He may be asked for 
this document at any time; and as inability to produce it is 
considered to militate against him as much as any disad- 
vantageous revelations it might contain, in default of it he will 
be placed in the House of Correction. On entering the colony 
every man gives up his papers, which are retained by the 
secretary until the day of his departure, and by this simple 
means strong coercion is exercised over the men to prevent 
them absconding. Should the information contained in a new 
colonist’s papers be considered insufficient, the police are 
communicated with to supplement it, but whatever light their 
revelations may throw upon the man’s character and ante- 
cedents, no notice is taken of it to the individual himself, it 
being held that nothing short of actual misconduct while in 
the colony warrants dismissal or reprimand. The man _ has 
come here to forget, and may be to atone for, his past; and 
it is the aim of the colony to help him to do so, and not 
to remind him of it. The fresh colonist, as soon as he hes 
delivered up his papers, is straightway taken into the dining- 
hall, and on the probable assumption that he has tramped many 
a weary mile to reach the colony and must be tired and hungry, 
he is set down to a good meal. After this his transformation 
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begins: he is conducted to the wardrobe of the colony that he 
may start this new chapter in his life with a complete outfit of 
new clothes, they, as we know, having power “to make the 
man.” But it is no uniform that is put upon him; while, on 
the one hand, the colonies would not go to that expense; on 
the other, having no smack of the Poor Law about them, they 
would not brand their free inmates as having stood in need 
of their aid. Some few of the clothes are indeed the work of 
the colonist tailors, but the bulk has been received as “ gifts 
of worn-out apparel” from all quarters of the nation. Every 
variety of garment is there, carefully patched and renovated, 
representing specimens of equipment from almost every social 
sphere. Each new colonist is invited to select from the motley 
assortment the outfit most to his taste; and as the men nearly 
always choose in accordance with the mode of life of their 
palmiest days, a careful observation of their choice may throw 
considerable light upon their antecedents. The clothes are not 
a gift to the man. It would be entirely contrary to the spirit 
of the colony to start by making him ostensibly an object of 
charity. He receives his clothes, as indeed his board, lodging, 
and tobacco, oz credit, and until he has remained long enough 
in the colony to pay off their value at the lowest cost, by his 
labour, he remains in the colony’s debt and is not entitled to 
receive any wages. He is, furthermore, required on entering 
to sign a contract to this effect, admitting that he renders 
himself liable to prosecution” for theft should he attempt to run 
away with his new clothes. Having thus fed him and clothed 
him, the next object of the colony is to set him to work, and 
after due inquiries have been made as to his capabilities in this 
direction, he is told off to the class of available work most 
adapted to him. In Wilhelmsdorf, as in most of the agricultural 
colonies, the staple occupation is the reclamation of land. For 
miles round the district is a sandy waste, dotted over with 
stunted trees and scrub. Under the sand there is a layer of hard 
ferruginous earth through which no moisture penetrates, and 
the work of the colonists is to dig this up and spread it over 
the surface, where it crumbles, on exposure, into a soft mould 
and turns the waste land into a fertile soil. Last year twenty- 
six acres were thus brought under cultivation. In the city 
colonies of Berlin and Hamburg the chief industries are brush- 
making, the manufacture of coarse straw-making (bought up 
principally by the Berlin Tramway Company), straw bottle- 
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covers (of which as many as four thousand have been turned 
out in one day), and various articles of simple turnery and 
carpentering. The work given is always the simplest of its 
kind, such as can bé learnt by the men in a few days, if they 
have no previous experience, and can, in any case, be success- 
fully achieved by hands that are almost invariably “unskilled.” 
For the first fortnight the men receive no wages. After the 
fourteenth day, the sum of 2'%d. daily, in addition to their 
food and lodging, is booked to their account, and this, after a 
month’s sojourn, is raised to, but never exceeds, 5d. per day. 
These wages are, moreover, never paid in cash; but on each 
colonist’s leaving, he receives an order on a bank or public 
institution for the sum he is accredited with. But as the value 
of his clothes, and, if he smokes, of his tobacco, has to be 
deducted from this sum, the majority of the colonists leave with 
but very slender earnings, while some of them leave in debt. 
Of 91 persons who, having entered Wilhelmsdorf between 
January and March of 1893, left about the beginning of August, 
35 left in the colony’s debt (and of these 35, 8 subsequently 
paid their debts), 20 left without cash and without debt, and 36 
left with cash to an average amount per head of 3 mks. 67 pf, 
or about 3s. 7d. We have heard, however, of one colonist who 
left Wilhelmsdorf with 160 mks., equivalent to 48 sterling in 
his pocket, but this sum represented the earnings of five years. 
Piece-work is now, however, encouraged by the colonies for 
such men as work over eight hours a day, and for this additional 
payment is given. With regard to the length of their stay in 
the colonies, the men are free to come and to go as they please, 
it being contrary to the spirit of the system to detain them 
one hour against their wish, whatever may be their debt to 
the colony. Should they, however, abscond immediately on 
receiving their clothes, they are prosecuted for theft, and such 
is the hold the colony has over them by the retention of their 
papers, and such the vigilance of the police—in Germany a 
quasi-military body—that they are invariably brought to justice. 
Should they leave more or less in the colony’s debt, they receive 
their papers with the fact notified thereon. It is furthermore 
communicated to all the other colonies, so that should the men 
seek admission elsewhere, they find that their debt follows, or 
rather, has preceded, them, and must be worked off before they 
can hope for any surplus earnings. As a rule, from three to 
four months is the favourite period that the men remain at 
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one time, but re-admissions are frequent, and it is recorded of 
one of the Wilhelmsdorf colonists that he has been re-admitted 
nineteen times, remaining from six weeks to three months each 
time, and then returning for an interval to the free life of a 
tramp. Some of the colonists stay only a few days, while 
others remain for years, and have, when they have obtained 
proficiency in their work, been taken on as foremen in the 
service of the colony. The house-fathers, while allowing 
perfect liberty to the men, do not encourage prolonged sojourns 
in the colonies, for the aim of the institution is not to furnish 
them with a permanent abode, but to bea bridge for them to 
better things. 

There is no doubt that the spirit of militarism which per- 
vades the whole German nation enters as an important con- 
stituent force into the organization of the colonies. Order 
prevails everywhere, yet, as has been observed, there seems no 
one to enforce it. Each department is headed by a foreman, 
or Brother, as he is often called, who works with the men and 
seems to control them by no other force than that of example. 
Attempts at insubordination are extremely rare, and are 
punished by immediate expulsion, as also is drunkenness, the 
most heinous sin of which a colonist can be guilty. The object 
of the colonies is not to give mere material relief nor to attempt 
religious teaching, but to bring to bear upon the men that moral 
training which results from continuity of work under conditions 
of the utmost regularity, and while relieving them from the 
menacing dread of starvation, to encourage them to look to 
their own individual exertion and endeavour as a necessary 
condition and the truest basis of their well-being. 

3. What is the result to the men of this treatment? It is 
a significant fact that what are spoken of in the outside world 
as Labour Colonies, by their inmates have been called “islands 
of rest to the shipwrecked.” The most gencrally-accepted 
estimate of results: places the proportion of the “saved” at 
twenty per cent., or one-fifth of the total number of men who 
pass through the colonies. These figures are difficult to arrive 
at, and are to some’ extent uncertain, for many men to whom 
the colony has given a fresh start in life, seck to obliterate all 
traces of their passage through it, and are therefore inevitably 
lost sight of. Amongst the causes of discharge from the 
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colonics we have an average of twenty-three per cent. of 
departures for situations supplied by the agency of the colony, 
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fifty-six per cent. of voluntary departures, against only seven 
per cent. of dismissals for drunkenness, laziness, or bad conduct. 
About one-third of the men placed in situations, sooner or 
later find their way back to the colony, while, on the other 
hand, it is ascertained that a very respectable minority (though 
for reasons above stated it is impossible to determine exactly 
how many) of those who leave by their own desire, succeed in 
finding situations, many of them permanent, for themselves. 
We are told that of every hundred who left the Magdeburg 
Colony last year, fifty-eight found work at once. The old 
colonists—the habitual residents—generally end by being given 
posts of trust and responsibility in the colony and become its 
most useful servants. 

Over and above the collective evidence of statistics, there 
come to one from time to time touching stories of individual 
reclamation. A man in direst moral and physical decay, and 
ravaged by consumption, arrived some two years ago at 
Wilhelmsdorf, and was sent to work with a gang of labourers, 
who were uprooting trees in one of the surrounding dwarf 
forests. The trees happened to be pines, and their health- 
giving aroma, acting medicinally on the diseased lungs, brought 
back life and vigour to the condemned one, who is now one of 
the best and strongest workmen in the colony, and gratefully 
attached to this forest-land to which he owes his life. Madame 
Julie Sutter writes prettily of one Wilhelmsdorfer colonist who 
had been engaged in grafting the young fruit-trees, which were 
now bursting into blossom: “The man who had done that 
grafting was watching his work with infinite love for the 
saplings, and may be he was learning something of the new 
life, and the pruning away of old sins. At any rate, he had 
it there before him in nature, and he looked like a man pruned. 
Yet this man had been a ragged tramp, an habitual out-of-work, 
and had been in the House of Correction for loafing and dis- 
orderly doings. He had been nearly a year at Wilhelmsdorf 
when he did that grafting.” 

When we consider that the material with which the colonies 
deal is admittedly the roughest and least pliable, and is further- 
more demoralized by years of vagabondage, the fact that many 
of the men choose to remain for months and years under the 
laborious discipline which the colony imposes, is the strongest 
argument in favour of the regenerative influence which the 


system exercises. 
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4. What is the effect of the colonies upon the labour-market 
and upon the country? The influence of the colonies upon the 
labour-market is declared by those most competent to form an 
opinion upon the subject, to be practically zz/, and this for the 
reason that the class with which the colonies deal have never 
entered competitively into the labour-market at all. The 
colonies act as scavengers to the labour-market, they carry off 
its refuse, but do not affect it otherwise. Even the twenty per 
cent. of their inmates whom they turn into regenerate labourers 
do not thereby become skilled workmen, and this for the 
reason that—apart from the deterioration they have suffered— 
the bulk of the men are past the age when great proficiency in 
a new trade can be acquired, and again, the object of the 
colonies being to obtain a result in the shortest possible time, 
the handicrafts they practise are taught only in their simplest 
and most. elementary branches, and all possibility of technical 
training is thereby excluded. As a matter of fact, almost all 
the ex-colonists who succeed in getting situations are employed 
at a lower rate of wages than that prevalent in the district. 
But they do not in any sense undersell skilled labour, for they 
do not produce it ; they offer an inferior article at a lower price, 
and while, on the one hand, it is better for them to have regular 
work, even at a reduced wage (this being the highest they can 
command) than to have no work at all, on the other hand, many 
small farmers and employers who are unable to pay the full 
price for the best labour, are content to take second-class 
workers at a lower rate of pay. A function of the Labour 
Colonies therefore appears to be to effect a clearer division 
between skilled and unskilled labour, and to provide a field of 
action for the inferior workman where he may “do his best” 
without detriment to the superior. 

The effect of the colonies upon the market for goods is 
minimized by the fact that, as they all aim at being self- 
contained, the bulk of their produce is consumed upon the 
premises, and any surplus stock or merchandize they might 
send into the market would rarely be in sufficient quantities to 
have any appreciable effect. As it is, moreover,a rule of the 
colonies never to undersell the market, they continue to be 
looked upon with a favourable eye by the class of tradesmen 
and farmers with whose interests they would otherwise come 
into collision. With regard to the effect of the colonies upon 
the country at large, the following statistics need no comment. 
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In 1882, when the first colony was established, the number of 
persons prosecuted in Germany for vagabondage amounted to 
23,808 ; the number steadily decreased during the ensuing eight 
years, till in 1890—when the last return was given—it had sunk 
to 8,605. 

We will now proceed to inquire into the financial position of 
the colonies, the question, “Does it pay?” being to us, as 
prudent Britons, of considerable moment. The chief sources 
of income to the colonies are: 1. The sale of their produce, 
representing a steadily increasing value. 2. The yearly contri- 
butions of members of the Colonial Society. 3. House-to-house 
collections authorized by Government and conducted under the 
supervision of the colonial chaplains. The colonies are in no 
way subsidized by the State, but they occasionally receive free 
donations from their own municipality. Some of them are said 
to be already self-supporting, notably that at Magdeburg, which 
started with a gift of land from the commune. The brush- 
making and straw-platting of the city colonies have proved 
most lucrative trades, while the piggeries of the agricultural 
colonies furnish large profits. The reclamation of hundreds of 
acres of wilderness into arable land is again a clear gain to the 
colonies and remains a monument to the daily toil of the 
outcasts from the labour-market. And when we further consider 
that the process of the reclamation of this land has involved the 
reclamation of some twenty per cent. of the labourers working 
upon it, we cannot say that the colonies are a social or economic 
failure, although they may not yet have had sufficient time to 
become a financial success. On the other hand, the land when 
once reclaimed would probably be far more profitably farmed 
by a few trained, experienced labourers than by twenty times 
as many colonists; and militating against the chance of the 
colonies ever being, as a body, permanently self-supporting, is 
the obvious fact that their primary object is to give employment 
to as many men as possible, and in view of this and the 
economic sacrifice it entails, there seems but little probability 
that the colonies will ever become independent of charitable 
support. It must, however, be remembered that the class with 
which they deal has in all ages always lived more or less at the 
national expense. In a Christian country it is surely better to 
maintain these men in a Labour Colony, than in a prison ora 
casual ward. If we must provide for them, it is surely better to 
do so under conditions of discipline which tend to modify, if not 
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to eradicate, their characteristic defects, rather than upon lines 
of eleemosynary support freely given out of respect to their mere 
physical needs, and too often with the effect of encouraging the 
men to persist in the misery of idleness and loafing because 
they have found it an effective claim upon the assistance of the 
charitable. The Labour Colonies have, however, this economic 
advantage, that in them the men contribute towards their own 
support, even if they are incapable of defraying the whole cost 
of it. All the labour that can be got out of them zs got out of 
them there, and made to fructify to the uttermost for the benefit 
of the men themselves, for the benefit of the colony, and, indi- 
rectly, for the benefit of the nation. 

The Dutch colonies are of much older origin than the 
German ones, and differ from them in their scope and method. 
They aim, not at being a bridge towards better things, but at 
affording relief that shall be immediate and permanent. They 
are the work of the Society of Beneficence, founded by General 
Van den Bosch about the year 1818, and are supported chiefly 
by the voluntary contributions of its twenty thousand members. 
The two most important developments of the Dutch colonies 
are the Beggar Colonies and the Free Colonies. The former 
are penal rather than reformatory in character, the discipline 
being of the severest, and flogging and solitary confinement 
amongst the punishments. In 1859 these were handed over to 
the Government, and are in their nature more adapted to admi- 
nistration by the State than to management by a private and 
voluntary governing body. 

The Free Colonies start on the principle of “the homestead 
to the man,” and are conducted upon the system of small 
holdings, with the difference that while the ordinary tenant 
farmer is exclusively dependent upon his own resources, the 
free colonist farmer may rely upon the Society to make up 
any deficiency in his maintenance, provided such deficiency is 
not the result of his own neglect or misconduct. The free 
colonists are of two orders—labourers, working upon the colony 
farms, and free farmers, working upon their own allotment. The 
colony farms, of which each colony has five or six, are managed 
by foremen, themselves colonists, and are under the general 
supervision of the Director of the colony. New applicants for 
admission enter as labourers, and live with their families in 
separate cottages, each with its garden; and such of the family 
as are able work upon the colony farm, at wages varying 
from the English equivalent of eightpence to a shilling per day. 
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In the event of their good conduct, and entirely at the discretion 
of the Director of the colony, after about five or six years’ 
service, the labourers may be promoted to the grade of free 
farmers. “All free farmers are peasants cultivating small 
holdings upon what is practically a life tenure. They pay rent 
to the colony, and receive stock and seed on credit from it. 
If the free farmer misconducts himself he may be dismissed, 
or degraded to the position of a labourer. ... The farmers 
have no judicial rights to their holdings, and may be expelled 
without compensation for improvements.” The stock being 
supplied on credit, the farmers are expected to make yearly 
instalments for the payment of their debt to the colony, upon 
which no interest is charged. As a rule, these debts are paid 
off slowly, but there are instances of long-standing indebtedness 
where the money is now practically irrecoverable. Every farmer 
starts with a cow, a few milch sheep, and four or five pigs. The 
chief produce is rye, potatoes, and, to a small extent, butter. 
A further source of income is afforded to the farmers by the 
custom, now generally adopted by the Poor Law authorities, of 
sending pauper children from the different cities to board and 
lodge with them, at the expense—about 4s. 2d. a week—of 
either charitable societies or the authorities themselves. This 
arrangement is productive of the double advantage of assisting 
the colonist-farmers, and giving free country-life to city children, 
who would otherwise be enclosed in the wards of a workhouse or 
foundling-hospital. Besides the agricultural employment which 
forms the staple occupation of the Dutch, as of the German, 
colonies, every colony has its workshops for carpentering, 
tailoring, mat-making, basket-making, blacksmithing, and other 
industries, all presided over by professional foremen, and in 
these such colonists as are unfit for agricultural labour, or who, 
prior to their entry, have had experience in any of these given 
trades, are able, if fairly diligent, to earn by piece-work an 
average wage of Is. 4d. per day. 

The most important feature of the Dutch colonies is the 
attention they bestow upon the education of the young. At 
the colony of Willemsoord there are no fewer than five 
elementary schools, maintained by Government, at which 
attendance, either during the day or evening, is compulsory. 
There is further a school of forestry, a school of agriculture, 
and a school of horticulture, in which the sons of colonists 
are trained previous to being sent out to situations. The rule 
of éxpulsion at maturity for those who have been born or 
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bred in the colony, is rarely relaxed, but there are one or two 
instances where, the daughter of a farmer having married the 
son of a colonist, and the record of conduct being satisfactory 
on both sides, the young couple have been allowed to inherit 
the paternal farm. In every colony a row of houses, for which 
no rent. is charged, is set apart for the aged and infirm, each 
individual or married couple having their separate house, and 
earning as much of their living as they are able by the culti- 
vation of their garden. Should they be incapable of work, 
they are maintained entirely at the cost of the colony. 

The colonies are not founded upon a religious basis ; at 
Willemsoord, and, we believe, at the other colonies also, there 
are three churches, two Protestant and one Catholic, served by 
their respective ministers. 

There are at present three colonies in Holland, with a total 
population of 1,863 persons, representing 214 free farmers and 
gt labourers, the remainder being women, children, boarders, 
and the aged. About one-half the number of farms are said 
to be in flourishing condition. It appears, from examination 
of the successive reports of the Benevolent Society which 
supplies the deficits in the colonies’ accounts, that the average 
annual cost to it of the colonists (over and above that which 
is met by their earnings), is equal to about £4 Ios. per family, 
if considered without reference to the interest on the capital 
invested. If this be included in the estimate, the average cost 
per family amounts to £23 a year. It will thus be seen that, 
while the number of persons benefited in the Dutch colonies 
is far below that in the German, yet their maintenance involves 
considerably greater cost. The element of permanence, by 
increasing the outlay upon each individual, must necessarily 
limit the number of individuals assisted. The Dutch colonies 
do less than the German, but they do that little more thoroughly. 
The encouragement of home life, the recognition of the family, 
the provision for the aged, the assumption of the responsibility 
of training the young and placing them in situations, are all 
elements which, while, by entailing elaborate organization and 
heavy expenditure, they restrict the colonies’ sphere of action, 
yet testify to a fuller grasp of the social problem involved. On 
the other hand, it may be urged that, whereas the aim of the 
German colonies is to awaken the men’s individual energy and 
resources, and after teaching them self-reliance, to throw them 
back upon themselves, the Dutch system, by adopting the 
colonists for life, tends to foster in them a spirit of dependence 
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upon others. Such considerations have led to the description 
of the Dutch colonies as “an endowed institution, where a 
privileged few of the Dutch poor live in more or less comfort- 
able circumstances,. at a cost of about 423 per family per 
annum to the charitable societies of the country.” Charitable 
Holland, however, seems to be fully aware of this aspect of 
the question, and nevertheless to hold that the gains outbalance 
the losses. 

Whatever adverse criticism the colony system may elicit, 
it certainly appears of superlative worth when contrasted with 
the Poor Law Labour-yard, and such spasmodic attempts as 
the Mansion House scheme, and other temporary relief works 
which now and again have, at considerable cost, been started 
in England to give casual intervals of work to men who are 
chronically demoralized by habitual lack of work. The con- 
dition of the unskilled unemployed in Europe is, unhappily, not 
a transitory one; and it cannot be successfully dealt with by 
resources which are open to him to-day and closed to-morrow. 
Any scheme of rescue to be effectual must be s¢ad/e. Uncer- 
tainty has already played too large a part in his life; and if 
the assistance he receives is to be temporary, it must be so 
through the withdrawal of the worker and not through the 
breakdown of the work. The Labour Colonies, whether they 
aim, as in Germany, at affording an opportunity for the men 
to pass on to better things, or, as in Holland, at immediately 
settling them for life, are in themselves permanent tustitutions, 
and as such, have means of grappling with a permanent evil 
such as no temporary system could possibly command. 

With reference to their introduction into England, it must 
be remarked that English Labour Colonies would start with a 
disadvantage by the lack in this country of that spirit of 
militarism which is so strongly accentuated in Germany, and 
serves to strengthen the hand of the colonies both by making 
the men more amenable to discipline and subjecting them to 
the organized vigilance of a large body of military police. 
Again, the habit of thrift, common to Germany and Holland 
alike, and entirely without counterpart in England, contributes 
largely to facilitate the maintenance of the colonies in those 
countries. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that a Dutch 
or German family might be kept for a week on what an English 
house-wife (allowing for plentiful waste) would consider barely 
sufficient for two days’ fare. 

There is further the difficulty that England is not an 
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agricultural country, and any scheme which starts upon an 
agricultural basis is likely to meet with very little general 
support. In spite of recent public utterances to the contrary 
there is a widespread belief in agricultural circles that farming 
is at a lower ebb and is carried on under more unfavourable 
conditions in this country than on the Continent. Against this 
objection, however, it may be urged that while on the one hand, 
the primary aim of Labour Colonies is not successful farming, 
on the other, it is probable that farming as it would be carried 
on by a Labour Colony would turn out far more successful than 
it does under the direction of the sporting farmers and the 
gentlemen, or quasi-gentlemen farmers, who, to the ruin of 
man and land, too often undertake it now. Farm Colonies 
start with this two-fold advantage: (1) They pay their labourers 
a minimum wage ; and (2) they are subsidized by charity. 

At this present moment in England there are many estates 
upon which the majority of the farms are unlet, and present the 
dreary aspect of acre upon acre of fertile soil left uncultivated. 

This is wasted land. 

At this present moment in England the voice of the 
unemployed is breaking into ominous mutterings, which are 
borne through the social atmosphere like the distant cannonade 
of a steadily approaching foe. 

These are wasted men. 

Now, as ever, for England is the most generous as well 
as the wealthiest of nations, there is active public response 
to all appeals for charitable assistance; and a large amount 
of money for the alleviation of distress amongst our poor is 
annually contributed by our countrymen with a liberality which 
is only equalled by their reckless indifference to the method 
of its distribution. As a result, side by side with much good 
done, there is much evil perpetuated ; while many families are 
substantially benefited, others are merely encouraged to per- 
severe in idleness and its vicious consequences, because the 
destitution it entails becomes a title to the pity and assistance 
of the charitable. 

This is wasted charity. 

Is it too fanciful to hope that a future time, not far distant, 
may see these three wasted forces—the land, the labourer, the 
capital—so co-ordinated into one organized system that they 
shall co-operate towards one common end—their complete 
mutual utilization ? 

A. STREETER. 





What of our Convent Schools ? 


————_> 


Mucui has been heard lately concerning the education which 
girls receive in convent schools, and whether fairly or not these 
have been unfavourably contrasted with similar Protestant 
establishments. Without seeking to probe how far the dissatis- 
faction extends, whether the opinions expressed are those of 
Catholic parents in general or are merely peculiar to a few 
individuals, we grant at once that between the education of a 
High School young lady and that of a Convent girl there is 
a difference. But this admission does not of necessity disparage . 
the work of the nuns, and with regard to purely intellectual 
achievements, the difference seems to be superficial rather than 
real. Parents presumably choose a school after careful con- 
sideration of all the advantages it has to offer; and without 
asserting that convent schools have not their attendant dis- 
advantages and faults, yet these must be taken as being less 
than the benefits reaped, otherwise we must suppose that a 
large majority of Catholics having girls to educate deliberately 


choose places and persons unfitted to the work. How else can 
we explain the fact that convents are preferred to Catholic High 
Schools under Zazy management? For assuredly no one will say 
that there are not plenty of Catholic ladies quite competent to 
carry on the educational work of Secondary Schools. 

The head and front of the nuns’ offence seems to lie in the 


fact that they are (or are presumed to be) non-progressive, that 
they cling to traditional methods, and are in fact not “up to 
date.” To deal with this first. Let it be premised that it is 
outside the scope of this article to attempt anything like an 
account of the growth and development of convent schools, 
though such a history would be sufficiently interesting ; let us 
simply take the question, Do conventual establishments progress 
in their methods of education? Do they make an honest 
attempt to cope with the needs of the times, to fit gentlewomen 
and girls of the middle class for their religious and social 
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duties? For answer, we take two convent schools, one typical 
of the good old days and another actual and of the present, a 
living, breathing centre of scholarly activity. Placing a descrip- 
tive account of these side by side, we hope to prove conclusively 
(1) that good convent schools have always been able, and are 
able now, to give an efficient and suitable (though avowedly 
secondary) education, and (2) that as times have changed and 
brought many new requirements, so nuns have altered their 
mode of procedure and adapted themselves to the new 


conditions. 

Before the rise of the modern Congregations which have as 
their primary object the education of young girls; before even 
Mary Ward set up her schools, in which much that was elegant 
and many scholarly attainments were included in the ordinary 
course, young girls of rank and position were sent to the 


cloistered nuns to receive what education was judged necessary 
for them ; and the seclusion of the cloister, far from detracting 
from the value of its inmates as educators, was conceived to be 
an especial advantage. The manners and customs of the times 
were such that it was, if not imperative, at least preferable that 
women should lead a retired life. This being so, it is not 
surprising that when a young “pensioner” joined the school 
she was, in many cases, cut off from even occasional returns to 
the world. She sighed for a holiday and longed for change of 
scene? Well, she might have it certainly, but the probability 
was against her being re-adfmitted. As for terms, vacations, 
exéat days, they were simply undreamt of. Once received, the 
“pensioner” remained till her education was completed, and 
then, but not till then, did she return to the house of her 
parents. Quiet seclusion and great simplicity of life were 
thought by the Religious to be a prime means towards educa- 
tion. They looked upon youth as a time of serious preparation 
for life, and their views were rather high than narrow. If we 
are inclined to carp at the strictness with which young maidens 
were enclosed, we must remember that the freedom which the 
modern girl enjoys innocently enough would have been a sort 
of white elephant to her predecessor. But let us see in what 
the education, which was a preparation for so serious a thing as 
life, consisted. 

Suppose we arm ourselves with an episcopal permission 
to pass the sacred enclosure and seek leave to watch a “school” 
day, this is what we shall learn. The pensioners rise at 
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5.30 a.m., if not earlier, awakened by an aspiration uttered aloud 
in the dormitory, and the first hour of the day is spent in 
meditation and preparation for Holy Mass. After Mass comes 
breakfast, frugal fare and not too much, lest it spoil the appetite 
for dinner. The interval between the two meals is devoted to 
the acquirement of a handsome style of writing, now entirely 
out of vogue, much to the sorrow of Mr. Ruskin, needlework, 
the reading of Latin that they might be able to say the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin, French, a modicum of English, and lastly 
a lesson in deportment, in which elaborate curtseys, greatly 
curtailed by ladies in these busy days, of which, however, our 
great-grandmothers thought much, played a conspicuous part. 
Dinner is followed by a short recreation, then more needlework 
with reading aloud, after which the practice of music. Some 
slight study in the evening completes the round of labours, 
and 8 p.m. sees them retiring, after a calm, happy day filled 
with God’s presence from opening to close. On certain days 
arithmetic and the casting of accounts is studied, and on state 
occasions lessons on astronomy are given; but, as a rule, the 
reading of Latin and French, the art of needlework, and the 
practice of music and penmanship form their chief occupations 
apart from the time spent in prayer. Great pains were taken by 
the good Religious to make their charges neat and orderly in 
habit, calm and gentle in behaviour, sweet and amiable in 
disposition, polished and elegant in manners. And admirably 
did they succeed ! 

Now compare this with the needs of those times, when 
woman’s sphere was home alone, her duties to obey and amuse 
her lord, her occupation the embroidery-frame, and it will at 
once appear that for such a life the convent pensioners were 
well prepared. They would be gentle wives, neat housekeepers, 
sweet religious mothers, and elegant ladies. True, it was the 
few who returned to the world ; and these old convent schools 
were rather nurseries of Religious than schools in the common 
acceptance of the term. In part this still remains, and makes 
good teachers in small cloistered communities and in detached 
houses of other Orders rather difficult to obtain. A young girl 
passes through the school course, and perhaps among her com- 
panions goes “as far as who goes farthest,” but the scale of 
distance may not be a large one, and consequently when, after 
going up to the Novitiate, she returns to the school, unless she 
be of exceptional ability and have time for study and reading, 
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she can only impart what she has: in fact, she cannot quite do 
that, for something is invariably lost in the act of transference ; 
and so the teaching falls quickly into a groove and becomes less 
and less effective. The best remedy in such cases seems to be 
to call in lay help whenever it is needed. 

The greater number of our girls to-day are educated, not by 
the cloistered nuns, but by those whose chief work is teaching. 
The teaching Orders have their schools thronged, and it is to 
them, though grateful for what the contemplatives have done in 
the past, that we turn naturally when speaking of Convent 
School Education. 

Before contrasting their work with that of our Protestant 
neighbours, it is well to remember what the Religious to whom 
Catholic parents commit their children are expected to do. 
First, whatever be their secondary aim, they carry on the same 
religidus teaching that was given in older institutions: their 
main endeavour is to form good Catholic women, strong in 
faith, faithful in virtue. Their ideal is a Catholic lady formed 
after the model and imitating the virtues of our dear Mother 
Mary. And if the realization is sometimes less adequate than 
we could desire, it is scarcely the fault of the good nuns. But 
parents expect religious training as a matter of course, and 
perhaps seldom realize how much time and pains and patience 
is spent before an unruly and passionate girl can be subdued 
and trained. 

Much more is demanded of the latter-day Religious before 
she can claim to have completed her work. The sphere of 
woman has grown rather than totally changed: the old duties 
remain, but new ones have been added, and nuns are expected 
to prepare their pupils for contingencies which rarely occurred 
in the past. It is no longer extraordinary to find that gentle- 
women must leave the sacred cloister of home to go forth into 
the world to do battle for themselves. Everywhere woman is 
taking her share in life’s burdens; and, alas! who is there that 
has not scen cases in which she has even more than her share! 
How many are the young girls, carefully if not delicately reared, 
who, feeble in health but strong in courage, take the place 
of the bread-winner, striving, God only knows how hard, to 
provide for a helpless family or an invalid mother. If such as 
these demand a higher education, it may not be easily put 
aside—it cannot, in fact, for it is the outcome of an ever-present 
need. For the few who are ambitious to shine with University 
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honours, there are the many who look upon such education as 
a means to a profession. From a degree, considered merely 
as a label of scholastic attainments, woman’s modesty ought, 
perhaps, to lead her to withdraw ; but a degree, as a qualifica- 
tion for holding certain offices and obtaining higher emoluments, 
is to a working gentlewoman quite another thing. But, however 
this may be, that ordinary convent schools cannot be expected 
to take the place and do the work proper to a University 
College, will scarcely be denied. If Catholic women are to 
pursue the higher studies, we must have a College entirely 
devoted to this object, and we believe that, did such exist, the 
best of our convents would prove fully capable of preparing 
their pupils to enter it. 

And this is all that can reasonably be expected from them. 
In the past there was a tendency to “smatter,” but in the better 
class convent schools this no longer exists, and the work 
done compares very favourably with that of Protestant High 
Schools. 

And now to turn to our second account. The school 
described is a boarding-school, and numbers considerably over 
one hundred pupils, varying in age from the baby of the house 
aged five years to the young girl graduate of nineteen or twenty. 
We shall begin with the lower classes, and visit each in turn. 
In a large airy room, designated the “fourth school,” are about 
twelve or fourteen small children, divided for teaching purposes 
into two divisions, for some of these young ladies, notably the 
head of the school, a bright little creature of eight summers, 
would not at all like to be called a “little one.” In her own 
world she is the eldest and is of vast importance, giving 
directions during the games, taking charge of toys for the 
sick poor, keeping accounts of intentions for the JM/essenger’s 
list; while a host of other offices belong to her. As we enter, the 
younger children are playing with Kinder-Garten toys, and 
carrying on a most animated conversation (partly in French 
and partly in English) with a white-veiled novice. There is no 
rote learning of anything save the Catechism and “ Tables,” 
these last being considered enormously difficult if asked “any 
way.” The other division is listening attentively to an oral 
lesson on the “ Physical States and Chemical Composition of 
Water,”—all save one, and she, for reasons we will not inquire 
into, is condemned to a French verb. The room is supplied 
with all the latest educational novelties, and the vivacity and 
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intelligence of the tiny students says much for the excellence 
of their teaching. Glancing at the programme of studies, we 
find that in addition to Religious Knowledge and the usual 
elementary English, they receive lessons in Natural Science, 
Piano, Drawing, French, Calisthenics, Dancing, and Needlework. 
Surely enough to satisfy the most exacting! 

In the next “school” we find children from nine to fourteen 
years of age numbering in all some thirty or forty, and likewise 
separated into two classes. Pupils are supposed to be two 
years in this stage, in order that they may be thoroughly well 
grounded. As every one knows, this is the tiresome age, and 
these young ladies have rather a notoriety all their own, and 
it is considered good that the reins of discipline should not 
bear too hard on their infirmities. However, there is no sign 
of trouble in the animated faces of the lower division, who are 
following the class mistress in an explanation in Practical 
Geometry, which she very deftly demonstrates on the black- 
board. The rest of the “school” are engaged in drawing from 
the flat, and we are informed by the nun in charge that most 
of them are presented at the May Examinations of the South 
Kensington Department, the examinations being held in the 
house. Here again on every side are evidences of good work 
up to the level of anything seen in a High School: the walls 
are adorned with copies of good pictures ; maps and illustrations 
are there too; the text-books used are all modern; there is 
a library, a “museum,” a very carefully tended Lady Altar, 
and—must we say it—in a prominent position a large dol/s’- 
house! The care of this establishment is a charge much 
coveted, and is awarded by the mistress as a special mark of 
approbation. Great ingenuity and taste are displayed in its 
arrangements, and very elated is its gowvernante if under her 
rule the lady of the house is more gorgeous than usual. 

Except for the Drawing Examinations and those of the 
Academy of Music, few of the children in this school are 
presented at the public Examinations. The wiser course of 
first giving them good general knowledge, before limiting their 
instruction to this or that course, being preferred. 

In the remaining upper forms ¢wo programmes are laid 
down for parents’ choice—one on the lines of the public Exami- 
nations, the other adapted to the needs of those who are less 
gifted, or whose parents desire special attention to accomplish- 
ments. Inquiries as to which work the hardest, elicits the fact 
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that the Examinations prove a great incentive to work, but 
have this drawback, that girls preparing for them do not care 
to study anything outside the programme. This does not seem 
a great inconvenience, as the syllabus laid down is a good one 
and the attention cannot be spread over an indefinite area 
without loss. The children who come up from the lower forms 
do well at this stage; but it often happens that girls come to 
school too old to be put down to the lower forms, though they 
know very little, and these are a clog on the efforts of the good 
nuns. The last division is called the “University Class,” and 
in the rooms set apart for their use we find some following 
lectures, and some preparing subjects, under the direction of 
the nuns, for the lay professors who carry on the classes. The 
matriculation class is of course the largest, but there is a fair 


number in the Arts. 

Very likely, at the end of our visit, we may be fortunate 
enough to get a musical recital, and if so, it will be no surprise 
to learn that nearly half a hundred passes are earned yearly 
from the Royal Academy, either in piano, violin, harp, or ’cello. 

It is, of course, needless to say that with all this study, the 
religious training and instruction of the pupils is ever the first 


care of the good nuns; and lest some may think the pupils too 
hard worked, it must be added that the time-table is judiciously 
broken up by intervals of rest, and that most of the hard work 
is done in the morning. Nearly two hours after dinner are given 
to outdoor games and recreation. 

Such is a brief description of the work carried out by one 
convent at least, and, if we except the University classes, by 
many. All may not have the advantage of numbers, but 
enough has been said to show that in the best convent schools 
the education will compare most favourably with that given in 
similar non-Catholic institutions. 

Of course, all this is not accomplished without much expen- 
diture of care and forethought on the part of the authorities. 
Could we peep into the Novitiate of the convent in question, 
we should find that those novices destined for teaching, receive 
lessons from seculars; that especial attention is given to the 
art of teaching; criticism lessons—trials in skill—take place 
before a secular lady, whose duty it is to lay bare all the weak 
points of the exhibition, and show how they may be remedied. 
So that when the novices go to the schools, their experience is 
not bought at the expense of the scholars; and much of the 
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success of this convent is due to the liberality of mind which 
admits lay help whenever it is needed. 

Small convent schools have their peculiar difficulties, not 
the least of which is the diversity of age among the pupils and 
the amount of preparation or non-preparation which they bring 
to their school duties. Not unfrequently girls are educated (?) 
at home till fifteen or sixteen, and then sent for a year fo finzsh. 
What the home education results in, only the poor nuns know. 
Again, in such schools, parents are much inclined to insist on 
their own principles and views being adopted: one wishes this 
accomplishment, another that ; one would turn the school into 
a musical academy, another into a convalescent home. One 
explanation of this may be found in the fact that many small 
schools follow no well-defined line of study, and are not able 
to say with sufficient definiteness what they teach and what they 
do not. This, added to a desire to please the parents, results 
in their being too easily led to scatter their energies in many 
directions. 

And this brings us to the question of public Examinations. 
Over and over again, in reading advertisements of convent 
schools, we have been struck by the recurrence of this phrase: 
“Pupils are prepared for the University Local Examinations 
at the request of the parents.” Yet, year by year, when the lists 
are published, the cry arises: “Where are the names of the 
Catholic girls?” “Why are there so few?” “What are the 
convents doing?” It would thus appear that the request above 
mentioned is not, generally speaking, made, and the apathy of 
which we hear so much is not (wholly, at any rate) on the nuns’ 
side. They are evidently catering for the majority of Catholic 
parents, and not for a few individuals. Indeed, the very fact 
that this formal announcement is necessary, shows that the 
passing of public Examinations has not hitherto been much 
sought after by parents; it does not appear that they parti- 
cularly patronize those schools which most affect the public 
Examinations ; and the message brought by circular and adver- 
tisement that “ Barkiss is willin’’ has so far elicited no very 
hearty response. 

Whether or no the gexera/ education given in a good convent 
school would be improved by the adoption of the programmes 
issued by the syndicates for the Local Examinations, is a moot 
point. Much may be said for and against. The great thing is, 
not so much that this or that syllabus, but simply that a liberal 
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and effective programme be followed out and ¢ested by examina- 
tions : these, again, need not be those open to the general public, 
but the examiners should, preferably, be an impartial and 
outside authority. That periodic examinations are a great 
stimulus to work—a help alike to student and teacher—all can 
testify who have had practical experience. 

We do not at all concede the point that because a school 
holds to its own traditions and refuses to run in strange harness, 
in other words, submit itself to some particular test on a 
programme in the formulation of which it has had no voice, 
that ¢herefore it must be inefficient. The grounds do not even 
warrant a suspicion of inefficiency. But we do think that 
examinations, the results of which are made public, afford an 
easy means of healthful emulation. For schools which do not 
avail themselves of the University Local Examinations, there 
are the visiting Examinations of the University of London 
and those of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board. But all these are very expensive though otherwise very 
satisfactory. If there could be formed a similar Board less 
costly in its practical working, the status of the better convent 
schools might be placed beyond cavil, and the standard in the 
less efficient might be raised. For such a Board there is plenty 
of material among Catholic scholars and educationists, both lay 
and clerical ; and the scheme might include the drawing up of 
a general programme, or the approving of particular ones, or 
both. As things are, Catholic girls are debarred from the 
Religious Section in the public Examinations, but a Catholic 
Board might either include Church History in its syllabus or 
form some junction with the Diocesan Examiner in Religious 
Knowledge. With regard to results let there be as much 
publicity as possible. Those schools which adopt a common 
programme of studies could have a common result list, and 
others, examined on special programmes, could be so reported. 

We believe that some such scheme as is here indicated would 
meet the wishes of many Superiors who demur to the University 
Local Examinations, fearing the tendency which all fixed codes 
certainly have of crushing individuality, and of producing 
intellectual growth all of the same pattern. On the other hand, 
the Intermediate Examinations in Ireland have certainly raised 
the standard in the generality of Irish convent schools, and 
St. Mary’s University College, Merrion Square, is the crowning 
point of a movement initiated by the Irish Act for Secondary 
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Education, though we believe it was only by some flaw in the 
wording of the Act that girls’ schools were enabled to profit by 
a good not really intended for them. 

In one respect all our convent schools might take a hint 
from the German Hohere Tochterschulen, in each of which there 
is a class consisting of those pupils who wish to make teaching 
their profession. These young ladies have a course of more 
advanced studies, and, in addition, receive instruction in the 
science and art of teaching. They have regular practice in 
teaching, under the supervision of a professor, who, besides 
criticizing their lessons, corrects their notes and gives what are 
called “model lessons.” At the end of their course, which lasts 
at least a year, they may if they choose submit themselves for 
Examination, and if successful they are granted a licence to 
teach. Nothing would be easier than for convents to do this, 
and it would certainly add to the chances of Catholic govern- 
esses if they_were possessed of—say the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate. 





Among the Chilterns. 


—~—— 


THE name of the Chilterns seems associated with the House 
of Commons rather than with the invigorating breezes which 
blow across their summits. We are now and then reminded of 
these famous hills by some honourable M.P. applying for the 
“Chilterns.” According to Parliamentary procedure a Member 
cannot resign his seat otherwise. The office of Steward of the 
“Chiltern Hundred” was anciently no sinecure. In days gone 
by, outlaws and other desperadoes infested the forests with 
which the sides of these hills were once clothed, and a Steward 
was appointed for the suppression of these malcontents. 
Gradually the forests were cleared of their somewhat dangerous 
denizens, but the office, though now only nominal, was retained 
to enable Members of Parliament, not otherwise disqualified, to 
relinquish their seats by accepting this office under the Crown. 
Few know, perhaps, what a pleasant and enjoyable day may 
be spent among these historic hills. Starting from Paddington 
by the Oxford and Wycombe Branch of the Great Western 
Railway we reach Princes Risborough in about two hours; 
here we are landed in the midst of a very charming portion of 
the range of hills which traverse Bucks and Oxon. Here and 
there we are reminded of a glimpse of Swiss or Italian scenery, 
and forget that we are comparatively but a few miles from the 
great metropolis. The first object which attracts the attention 
is a huge white cross, cut out of the side of the hill, known as 
“White Leaf Cross,” and which is said to commemorate the 
introduction of Christianity into these parts during the Saxon 
era, but more probably it was a trophy of victory over some 
pagan adversaries, as Bledlow, a village not far distant, would 
indicate that a terrible contest took place in Saxon times, the 
derivation meaning “bloody field.” It must also be remembered 
that the Saxon monarchs, after their conversion to Christianity, 
relinquished the White Horse, the ensign of their pagan ances- 
tors, for that of the Cross, which became their standard, and 
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which was held aloft in their many encounters with the Danes. 
This pure white cross, standing out against the green back- 
ground of the hills, can be seen for miles round. Edward the 
Black Prince, the hero of Crecy and Poictiers, used to rusticate 
at Princes Risborough, which no doubt gave rise to the name of 
this town. A pleasing walk by the side of the hills brings us 
to Little Kimble, which, tradition informs us, takes its name 
from the British King Cunobel, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, 
who, we are told, had a castle on an eminence near this spot. 
The Chequers, one of the most delightful seats in England, is 
situated in this locality, standing beneath the shadow of a 
thickly-wooded hill, and perhaps better known as “ Velvet 
Lawn” from the mossy and verdant turf with which it is 
surrounded. It is an ideal spot, where “ Mavis and Merlin” 
sing through the long days of budding spring, and the cuckoo 
haunts its sylvan bowers. Beneath its spreading beech-trees 
Hylas and AZgon might have sung “their rural lays,” or Venus 
and Adonis have found here a safe retreat from prying and 
inquisitive mortals, drinking in all the delights which this 
Elysium affords. No doubt many a modern Venus and Adonis 
have strayed along its flower-enamelled paths and shady glades 
whispering words of eternal love, as did their amorous exemplars 
of old. 

Cromwell was allied to the Russells, who once dwelt at the 
Chequers, and the Protector was often a visitor on account of 
his kinship. The eldest daughter of Sir Francis Russell married 
Cromwell's fourth son, Henry, and Sir John Russell, son of Sir 
Francis, married the youngest daughter of Cromwell. Hampden 
House, where once lived the celebrated John Hampden, is but 
four miles from Kimble, and is well worth a visit, if only for the 
sake of the historical associations connected with it. It is an 
old world looking house, which breathes more of peaceful 
pursuits than with the strife of civil war. Here John Hampden 
led the life of a country squire till he entered public life as a 
Member of the Second Parliament under Charles I. Being 
a relative of Oliver Cromwell by the mothei’s side, he naturally 
opposed the arbitrary measures then prevalent both in Church 
and State, but the principal event which brought him into 
notice was his determined resistance to pay the illegal demand 
of ship-money, and concerning whom Lord Clarendon speaks 
as follows: “He (Hampden) grew the argument of all tongues, 
every man inquiring who and what he was that durst at his 
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own expense and peril support the liberty and property of the 
kingdom, and rescue his country, as he thought, from being 
made a prey to the Court.” He eventually took up arms 
against his King, and the spark which he ignited in Bucking- 
hamshire spread from county to county until all England was 
in the throes of civil war. A levelling and destructive spirit 
was abroad, under the cloak of religion. The nobility and 
gentry throughout the land, who would not declare against the 
King, were plundered and imprisoned wherever the Parliamen- 
tary party prevailed, and some were actually kept under hatches 
on board the ships lying in the Thames. Fanaticism never ran 
higher than at that eventful period. A certain Hugh Peters, 
the Protector’s chaplain, in a sermon at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, told his audience he had found upon strict scrutiny 
that there were in the army five thousand saints, no less holy 
than those that now conversed in Heaven with God Almighty! 
and kneeling down begged in the name of the people of 
England that they would execute justice on that “ Barabbas at 
Windsor.” The text of this amiable divine was, “Such honour 
have all saints.” And another passage he cited was, “ They 
shall bind their kings in chains,” &c. Such addresses were not 
likely to produce discipline, and the spirit which Cromwell and 
his adherents introduced into the army “to pull down the King 
and awe the Parliament,” soon took effect amongst his soldiers, 
which gave him considerable trouble. The soldiers desired, 
as they had been taught, to have the doctrine of equality put 
into practice. They inculcated that their superiors were not to 
be obeyed unless they studied the general good of every indi- 
vidual, they themselves being the sole judges. Cromwell and 
his generals did not see through this phase of military equality, 
and marched post haste to Hounslow Heath, where some of his 
Puritan dissentients had met to discuss and put an end to all 
“distinctions among men.” The astute Cromwell appeared 
unexpectedly at the place of rendezvous and demanded the 
reason of their assembling in such numbers without his express 
command, and some of Hugh Peters’ “saints” replying some- 
what insolently, Cromwell, to preserve “law and order,” knocked 
two or three of them down, and charged the rest of them with 
his troops, some were wounded, others made prisoners and sent 
to London to be tried for rebellion, whilst for the sake of 
example to others who might feel disposed to follow in their 
footsteps, he hanged a few of them on the spot. They were 
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taught a stern lesson as to Cromwell’s rendering “that the rights 
of the meanest men were equal to those of the greatest.” They 
might rebel against their King, but woe to them if they rebelled 
against him. 

Hampden accepted the command of a regiment of foot 
under the Earl of Essex, but his military career was soon 
brought to a close. On June 18, 1643, Prince Rupert attacked 
the Parliamentary troops near Thame, and Hampden, having 
joined a handful of cavalry who were rallied in great haste, 
proceeded to Chalgrove Field, a few miles from Thame, where 
the enemy showed fight. Hampden persuaded the officers to 
advance without waiting for a reinforcement, and in the skirmish 
that ensued the intrepid “ patriot” received a severe wound by a 
pistol bursting in his hand, and within a week the brave and 
fearless spirit passed away. He was laid to rest with military 
honours in the chancel of the little church in the rear of his 
ancestral home, when the birds were singing their sweetest songs 
and soft summer winds were gently murmuring among the 
tender leaves of the beech-woods which encircle Hampden 
House. on omnis moriar might have been carved on his 
tomb, for the name of John Hampden, patriot, soldier, and 
statesman, will ever be green in the pages of English history, if 
not in the hearts of Englishmen, who admire integrity and firm 
adhesion to those principles for which he gave up his life. 


And though his life has passed away 
Like lightning on a stormy day, 

Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 
Of glory, permanent and bright, 

To which the brave of after-times, 

The suffering brave, shall long look back 
With proud regret. 


Memories of bygone days haunt this old mansion, and “ they 
who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again.” 
Queen Elizabeth once sojourned here, and her loyal host, to 
surprise her, had an avenue cut in one night through the 
dense woods which surround the house. When the “ Bright 
occidental Star” awoke in the morning, a splendid view of the 
fair valley was disclosed to her regal eyes, as if the fairies had 
transformed the thick grove into a lovely avenue, opening up 
a splendid panorama, which the day before was hidden from 
mortal eyes. Another version is that Hampden cut a passage 
through the woods to facilitate Her Majesty’s approach. How 
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silent and peaceful it looks on this bright summer evening, 
such a spot as a poet would love, where he could sing his 
songs undisturbed by the noise and glare of modern towns 
and crowded cities. 


Oh, there by the “hills,” all verdant and bright, 
Would I dwell, if a friend so congenial were near, 
To make life a long summer’s day of delight, 
And honour the poet’s green grave with a tear. 


The softly-warbled songs of thrush and blackbird fill the 
pleasant groves, and now and then bright-plumed wings glance 
in the golden shafts of light which fall across the green glades, 
and as we stand dreaming of events which have rolled away 
for ever, we seem to see once more the intrepid Squire Hampden 
issue from his house, no longer the gay country gentleman, but 
solemn and thoughtful, as he surveys the groups of armed men, 
conversing together beneath the shade of the trees, ready to 
march with their leader against some neighbouring loyalists ; 
then we seem to see them suddenly defile down the hill, their 
pikes and helmets glinting in the sun, till they finally disappear 
through the shadowy woods. The sound of merry laughter 
of children at play in the groves recalls us from our reverie 
and the interesting events which the name of Hampden has 
called up. A pleasant walk of about four or five miles brings 
us to the highest summit of the Chilterns. Combe Hill, amidst 
the Wendover group, is nine hundred feet above the sea; the 
climb up will amply repay one for the fatigue. The fertile 
valley of Aylesbury lies stretched before us, in the distance we 
catch a glimpse of Aylesbury, where the Pakingtons once held 
sway as lords of the manor, and represented Aylesbury in 
Parliament till the outbreak of the Civil War. The Pakingtons 
were staunch adherents of the King, and suffered much for 
their loyalty. Sir John Pakington fought bravely during the 
civil wars, being eventually taken prisoner by the “ Roundheads,” 
who destroyed his house at Aylesbury, and confiscated his 
estates. The family, however, held the manor till 1802, when 
it passed into the hands of the then Duke of Buckingham. 

From this spot we can see the tower and spire of St. Mary’s 
Church, Aylesbury, a fine specimen of the Early English and 
later styles of church architecture. Beneath us lies the pretty 
village of Wendover, bathed in sunshine, with its neat little 
church embosomed amidst green foliage, and surrounded by 
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its well-kept “God's acre,” which breathes of peace and solemnity. 
Wendover at one time was an important Parliamentary borough, 
and bears the honour of having been represented by some of the 
most remarkable and renowned Englishmen, who were famous 
in the age in which they lived. John Hampden represented 
Wendover in five successive Parliaments in the reign of Charles I. 
Sir Richard Steele, dramatist, politician, and litterateur, once 
represented the same borough. He was the intimate friend of 
Addison, whose pens contributed such brilliant essays in the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, which have rendered their 
names familiar to every student of English literature. Edmund 
Burke, an Irishman, and noted orator and statesman, once sat 
for Wendover; and Canning, his rival in eloquence, was also 
Member for the same place. Wendover might well be proud 
of its long series of celebrated men which it formerly sent to 
Parliament, but it has shared the fate of other small boroughs 
which were disfranchised by the Reform Act in 1832. Roger 
of Wendover, the author of the Flores Historiarum, and monk 
of the great Abbey of St. Albans in the adjoining county, was 
a native of Wendover. At Dinton Hall, no great distance 
from here, dwelt Simon Mayne, the regicide, and friend of 
Oliver Cromwell. In the parish of Stoke Mandeville, near 
Prestwood Common, some few miles from Wendover, is the 
identical piece of land for which John Hampden refused to 
pay the detested ship-money for which it was taxed ; an obelisk 
erected some years ago marks the spot. This part of Bucks 
teems with interesting associations of the civil wars, which 
would require pages to relate all the incidents connected with 
them. How beautiful and still it is up here on these historic 
hills, which were once peopled by the woad-stained Britons, 
who, centuries ago, wandered through the dim forests which 
clothed the Chilterns, and defied their enemies in these hilly 
fastnesses. The sepulchral mounds, known as tumuli or barrows, 
abound among these hills, and record the last resting-place 
of unknown and forgotten heroes, who waged fierce war with 
Roman and Saxon. It is delicious to lie stretched on the 
downy turf, dreaming of the dead past, and drinking in all the 
sights and sounds of the surrounding Arcadia. As eventide 
approaches, the valley is bathed in a flood of golden mist, 
picturesque groups of cattle browse peacefully in the sun-lit 
meadows, and ever and anon the tinkle of the sheep-bell floats 
up the vale, mingling its low monotonous sound with the liquid 
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notes of the choirs of birds, chanting their evensong beneath 
the sylvan shade of yonder beech-trees. 


Universal peace 
Lies like a shaft of light across the land. 


The sun is slowly setting in the fiery west, wrapt in robes of 
crimson and gold, purple shadows fall athwart the rich vale, 
tinging the trees and waving corn with an ethereal and 
mysterious light, soon twilight creeps silently over the erstwhile 
golden scene, and the “glimmering landscape” gradually fades 
from our vision. Suddenly the distant whistle of a train bursts 
in upon our reverie, and we are reminded that the country of 
John Hampden has succumbed to modern science, and has at 
last been encroached on by railway engineers. Yes, the Metro- 
politan Railway Company has pierced the hills, and opened up 
this hitherto inaccessible portion of Buckinghamshire to the 
tourist, and its railway of some forty miles runs through part 
of the most charming scenery of mid-Bucks. There are stations 
at Chalfont Road, not far from Chalfont St. Giles, where Milton 
once resided near his friend and amanuensis, Elwood, and where 
he probably wrote his Paradise Regained, and finished his 
Paradise Lost: for the latter he received the munificent sum of 
£15, and that even paid by instalments ; at Great Missenden, 
beautifully situated in a valley encircled by hills, and once 
noted for its abbey; at Wendover, at the foot of the hills, 
surrounded by landscape scenery, of undoubted beauty, and so 
on to Aylesbury, the county town, with its grand old church, its 
quaint squares and numerous passages, evidently designed to 
puzzle the visitor. In pre-Reformation days a monastery of 
Grey Friars flourished at Aylesbury, being founded as far back 
as 1386, by the pious James Boteler, third Lord Ormonde, Lord 
of the Manor of Aylesbury, and Lord Justice of Ireland. At 
the suppression of monasteries it was granted to Sir John 
Baldwin, Chief Justice of England, the then Lord of the 
Manor. Nota vestige remains of this ancient religious house 
save the name, a street close to the site of the monastery still 
being called “ The Friarage,” which alone recalls to the memory 
that the humble sons of St. Francis once dwelt here. Cromwell 
passed through the town after the Battle of Worcester, with his 
thousands of prisoners, the trophies of his victories, and made 
his triumphal march through Bucks, where his adherents were 


legion, and so on to London. Here, too, may be seen the large 
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but somewhat cold-looking room, known as the Corn Exchange, 
where Disraeli, afterwards Earl of Beaconsfield, delivered some 
of his most stirring and clever political addresses, when Member 
for this constituency. He who wishes to shake off the dust and 
turmoil of busy London, let him visit the Chilterns and expand 
his lungs with the health-giving breezes which eternally sweep 
across their summits and 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! no tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 


JAMES J. DOHERTY. 





Our Sailors and their Helpers. 


—— ae 


THE vastness of our mercantile navy, the necessity of main- 
taining a fleet adequate for its protection, are subjects which 
have been of late kept clearly before our attention. The 
attendant duties of seeing to the moral and physical well-being 
of the vast numbers who people these ships is constantly 
brought home to our non-Catholic countrymen by a number of 
active organizations. Something has been done of late to 
remind the Catholics of Great Britain of the share which they 
have in these responsibilities. But amidst the many and heavily 
pressing claims made on this small and poor minority, the 
voice from the deep has hardly got a satisfactory hearing ; 
and though much has been done, very much more yet remains 
to be done. Nor can that be effected till the case for Jack is 
better stated and better known. 

The £tudes, in their February number, published a very 
interesting article, based on the action of Protestant England 
in behalf of its seamen, and made a stirring appeal to French 
Catholics to emulate such zeal and generosity. The argument 
may surely be employed with still greater force at home. The 
very fact that so much is done for our English sailors by non- 
Catholics, makes the Catholic seaman feel by contrast the 
neglect which he has to endure; and, what is more, this absence 
of help exposes him almost necessarily to temptations of a 
kind even more dangerous than the moral perils inherent to 
his life ashore. 

Perhaps the best way to realize all this will be to follow the 
plan adopted by the E¢udes, and through a brief study of 
the various reports of the British Societies for Sailors to learn 
at the same time the best way to remedy this state of things. 
It goes without saying that the Catholics of the Royal Navy 
have opportunities and advantages which perhaps no other 
Government besides our own extends to its men. The 
mercantile marine is, however, quite on a different footing, and 
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much more dependent on the charity and on the thoughtful 
kindness of their fellow-countrymen, and of their brethren in 
the faith at home. 

Much, however, is still wanting to put our gallant Catholic 
bluejackets on a fair equality with their Protestant mates ; but 
this is rather to be done by our Catholic Members of Parliament 
on the floor of the House, than by any private efforts. The 
establishment of paid and commissioned Catholic chaplains to 
the fleet, their increase in numbers somewhat more in proportion 
with the needs of our men, greater attention to regulations on 
the part of officers as to the attendance of the men at Mass, 
these can be effected only by questions in the House, or by a 
demonstration when the Navy Estimates are under consider- 
ation. The claims of Protestant seamen in Parliament are 
never blocked by petty party considerations, and meet with 
respectful attention from whatever side of the House they may 
come. The answer given by the Admiralty to a recent commu- 
nication on the subject of the Royal Navy from the Catholic 
Union, shows the futility of such efforts outside the House. Nor 
was this refusal any proof of want of fairness on the part of the 
Board, for the Catholic body has constant evidences of their 
good-will. But when our claims require additional expenditure, 
to obtain this from the Treasury pressure must be brought to 
bear on the Government of the hour. 

Without any pretence at absolute accuracy, we propose to 
take the various Protestant societies in their order of birth. 
Nor do we claim to give an exhaustive list of these. 

The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, the parent of all, 
was founded in 1818, and had for its first President the pious 
but unsuccessful Admiral, Lord Gambier, the friend of Wilber- 
force and of Hannah More. It boasts of being the first to have 
begun work among sailors in the port of London. It possesses 
(1893) an income of £23,000, and has in various parts of the 
world, 76 Institutes, Rests, Homes, and Reading Rooms, with 
94 stations and a fersonel of 138 paid agents, 3 floating 
Bethels (sic), 3 steam launches, and 29 sail and row-boats. 
It has its magazine, 7he Chart and Compass, and in one year 
(1892) distributed nearly 400,000 publications, besides ship 
libraries and bags of tracts. 

On the Thames it has four centres: the Sailors’ Institute, 
Shadwell, where, during “the last trying winters,” it has bestowed 
32,215 free meals on destitute seamen, and where during one 
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twelvemonth 1,500 free beds were given; and a Sailors’ Rest 
and Reading Room at the busy Victoria and Albert Docks, in 
Lady Ashburton’s Sailors’ Home, Rest, and Mission. These 
immense docks are:the scene of active traffic, and some of the 
largest steamers regularly cali there. During 1889, 1,969 
vessels, of nearly three millions of tons, entered them. These 
are in close proximity to Father Ring's new mission of Silver- 
town, and the numbers of native Catholics from Goa who serve 
as stewards on the Indian and Australian liners form no 
inconsiderable portion of his congregation, but they have to 
seek for recreation and a home in the Protestant establishments.! 
There are besides a Sailors’ Bethel and a boat at Gravesend, 
an important position, as the incoming vessels require to be 
boarded there before the crews disperse, to save them from 
falling into the hands of the land-sharks. Lastly, the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society have a Lady Ashburton’s Seamen's 
Institute at Millwall, on the Isle of Dogs. 

The Society finds a ready helper, so we learn from the 
speech of the United States Minister at the Court of St. James 
on occasion of last year’s general meeting, in the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. It flies its flag in many a Catholic port, 
both in the New World and in the Old, and its port missionary 
of Naples writes in 1891: “ The Italian co/porteur of the Baptist 
Church works among the Italian emigrants before sailing, selling 
Scriptures, distributing other suitable works,” &c.* 

The Missions to Seamen, now some thirty-eight years old 
(it was founded in 1856), boasted, in 1892, of a larger income 
than its predecessor, £35,496. It has a staff of paid officials, 
besides a paid clerical secretary, and two clerical superin- 
tendents, 32 chaplains, 49 Scripture-readers, 8 lay-helpers, 17 
boatmen, and 20 institute-keepers. These are distributed over 
62 seaports, and have at their disposal 16 steam or sailing 
mission vessels, and 41 other boats. It has besides 72 seamen’s 
churches, institutes, and mission-rooms. 

To these they add a long list of 776 captains and officers of 
ships who have voluntarily enrolled themselves as honorary 
helpers in the work, and 445 sailors who have given in their 
names as volunteer associates to promote “ godly living among 
their shipmates.” It would be very interesting to know how 


1 A beginning of work for sailors has been made by the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Canning Town, near the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
* Efforts have been made to arrange for an English-speaking priest to work 
among the sailors in this vast port, but as yet without success, 
VOL. LXXX. KK 
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this department works. At first sight it appears an admirable 
plan, and one which Catholics might copy with profit. Nor is 
the band of volunteer workers and honorary secretaries who aid 
the work ashore to be forgotten. 

The Society states that, during the twelve months of 1892, 
13,000 ships and fishing-smacks “were boarded by the mission- 
boats at a distance from land in twelve roadsteads alone,” and 
it boasts that “foreigners speaking thirty-three languages parti- 
cipated in the manifold ministrations” of their chaplains! 
Representatives of the Society are to be found, among many 
other places, at Antwerp, Dunkirk, Bilbao, Rotterdam, Le 
Havre, Lisbon, Barcelona, and Marseilles, in all of which an 
institute of some kind seems to exist. 

The Society also reports that about 6,000 Bibles and prayer- 
books are sold by them every year to the sailors and fishermen, 
and that during 1892, through the benefactions of various Protes- 
tant Societies, nearly a million of publications was issued to sea- 
faring men by the Missions to Seamen. At home it is building 
additions to its Institute at Middlesbrough, and has transferred 
active work from Portishead on the Severn to the important 
Avonmouth Docks. Active work is carried on at Poole, where 
over 1,900 vessels are visited.1. But its greatest undertaking is 
the vast building which is rising up at Poplar at the cost of 
425,000, under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Coburg 
and Lord Aberdeen, which by the way, as the Committee 
assured a Catholic lady not long ago, will be freely opened to 
Catholics on the very immaterial condition of accepting Anglican 
ministrations! But that is the character of all these splendid 
charities. 

Another branch of work is the services held for fishermen at 
various places. It is also found of great value to board the 
ships even for a short time when near their journey’s end, to 
encourage the men, and to warn them from the dangers of the 
shore. Constantly throughout the Reports we find the sale, or 
distribution, of Protestant Bibles in foreign languages to foreign 
sailors, thus Dalmatian versions were sold at the Downs,’ and in 
Cork Harbour? there were given or sold, in part or complete, 132 
translations of Scriptures to French sailors, 154 to Italians, 
38 to Poles, 166 to Portuguese, and 26, with 2 prayer-books, 

1 At Newhaven, where unfortunately there is no Catholic church, some 1,321 


visits to ships are recorded, and the same number to fishing-boats, 
2 Report, p. 71. * Joa, p. 202. 
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to Spaniards, to each in their own language. What are the 
Brothers of St. Vincent of Paul about in Queenstown ? Is there 
no Catholic organization there or in the other parts of Catholic 
Ireland to do for their own sons or for these poor men what 
every Catholic mother would wish to be done for her boy on a 
foreign station? It is curious to note that while with a praise- 
worthy persistence efforts are being made against Sunday 
work in British docks, at Dunkirk such work is solely confined 
to British vessels. 

The two Societies already spoken of are of a distinctly 
Evangelical type, and though the whole bench of Bishops, 
Anglican and Hiberno-Anglican, are Patrons or Vice-Presidents 
of these Missions to Seamen, it would seem that a newer 
arrival, St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission, aims at being 
more especially Church of England in its character, as 
Dr. Benson, who is also President of this work, asserted in a 
recent speech. It was commenced in 1864, and is a protest 
against the “irresponsible and so-called undenominational 
societies which work in the same field.” Its great and distinctive 
aim is to bring the work for sailors as far as possible under the 
Protestant parochial water-side clergy, by aiding them to 
increase their staff, and to build special churches, or chapels-of- 
ease for the seafaring community. This is decidedly a wise step, 
as it furthers unity of action, the lack of which is the cause of 
much overlapping and misapplied labour and a subject of bitter 
complaint in the various publications. In the Report for 1892,” 
we find that the chaplain at Tilbury Dock is thrown across 
French, Bretons, Spaniards, Italians, Maronites, Goanese, 
and Maltese, and is asking for books in foreign languages for 
distribution among them, and he left a library on board the 
SS. Mohawk, which was carrying Buffalo Bill’s troupe from 
the Wild West Show,’ many of whom were Catholics. 

A mission yacht, at the cost of £500 a year, cruised about 
from April till well on in December (1892), along the coast 
from Great Yarmouth and Dover, visiting Boulogne and Ostend. 
But it is also the ambition of the Society to fit up and keep 
afloat a Church ship, which will accompany the fishermen when 
fleeting to the north seas. The non-Anglican tenets and tone 
of the Mission for Deep Sea Fisheries evidently are not accept- 
able to the supporters of St. Andrew’s Mission. Considerably 
over £1,000 has been collected for this object. 

1 Report, p. 116. + P.. 38. + Pua 
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The total income of this Society last year amounted to 
£5,762, while warm clothing and books to the amount of £2,500 
were received in addition. The vast numbers of seamen that 
pass through Port Said have made that arid stretch of sand 
“not only one of the largest ports of call for ships in the world, 
but also the largest coaling-station.” Of the sailors on board 
the 3,559 vessels that passed through the Suez Canal in 1892, 
amongst Europeans, 85 per cent., or nearly so, were British. 
Thanks to the St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission, 
a very elegant Oriental-looking church has been built for 
Anglicans in the town, and the Lady Strangford’s beautiful 
and breezy hospital is a boon of still more general character to 
the Europeans, either resident or passing through. Formerly 
there was nothing for them but the native hospital, dirty and 
dismal, though cheered by the visits of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, whose school and convent, founded by Lesseps, is 
next door to it. The Report tells us,? that “Service is held 
every Sunday in the main ward” of the new hospital, and the 
“chaplain is brought much in contact during the week with the 
inmates.” As very many of these are Catholics, let us hope 
that the Franciscan Fathers of St. Eugenia have free access 
there, which no doubt they have. Nothing can exceed the 
courtesy with which the staff of Sisters and the surgeon 
received the stray visit of an English priest there on a recent 
occasion. Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, Austrian vessels, 
and now and then a Brazilian and Belgian ship come into the 
port. There is therefore plenty of work to be found in it among 
Catholic seamen. And as many Dalmatians are employed on 
the Canal, there are frequently resident Catholics who are 
patients in the hospital. In a former Report, the S.A.W.C.M. 
chaplain spoke of having called in a priest to minister to a 
dying Catholic. But this act of charity is, we feel sure, not often 
necessary, as it is probable that the hospital receives regular 
visits from some English-speaking Father. 

Genoa, whose Archbishop has led the way by endeavouring 
to secure the services of an English-speaking priest to minister 
to English-speaking sailors in that prosperous port, is the scene 
of great activity for St. Andrew’s Mission. It possesses an 
institute in that city, as well as in the busy town of Savona. 
Trieste, Venice, and Palermo have also the Mission’s institutes 
and organization, as well as Dieppe and Ghent. 

ee Le 2 Pp. 76. 
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Another Anglican Society, the Gibraltar Mission to Seamen 
in the Mediterranean, is of great importance, both because the 
port of Gibraltar is a most excellent basis of operations, and 
because it covers ground specially interesting to a Catholic. 
Among other stations, it has paid chaplains at Barcelona, 
Bilbao, Genoa, Leghorn, Malaga, Messina, Palermo, Seville, 
and Venice, and has Sailors’ Homes or Institutes at Barcelona, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Nice, Palermo, Savona, Seville, and Trieste. 
It disposes of an income of £1,400, but asks for £2,000 per 
annum. The figures which are given in its appeals are most 
instructive. The approximate number of British sailors which 
visit annually the Mediterranean ports it gives as follows: 
Gibraltar, 135,000; Malta, 100,000; Bilbao, 36,000; Genoa, 
25,000; Marseilles, 20,000; Venice and Palermo, 10,000 each. 
What proportion of these are Catholics? The number cannot 
be small. Foreign Catholics are accustomed to underrate the 
success of English and American proselytism ; but there can be 
no doubt with careless and unprotected Catholics, the efforts, 
made we believe in good faith, are distinctly harmful. How 
desirable it would be if, even for the native seamen, some- 
thing could be done for Catholics in these ports. 

The Royal Naval Scripture Readers’ Society need detain us 
but briefly. With Dr. Benson and sixteen home Anglican 
Bishops, and five colonial among its Vice-Presidents, it lays 
down among its rules,! “That the Readers be prohibited from 
preaching, and (the crews of Her Majesty’s ships being of 
different Christian denominations) that they avoid all con- 
troverted points of doctrines and unprofitable arguments, 
confining themselves as closely as possible to the plain, 
essential (s¢c), and practical truths of the Gospel,” &c. How 
hopeless is the confusion of mind of those who penned this 
rule it is hardly necessary to point out. Let us hope our 
Catholic bluejackets are not in any way exposed to hear 
teaching of so Protestant a character. 

The income of this Society in 1892 was £2,434; and 
this was expended on the salaries of twelve Bible Readers, 
amounting to 41,169, and the remainder went to various 
charges, of which commission on collecting, and some addi- 
tional salaries of £227 formed a part. 

To judge by their receipts, the Mission to the Deep Sea 
Fisheries would appear to be the most popular among all the 
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societies which labour for seafaring men. Excluding sales of 
fish, which brought in £3,026! and of tobacco, £2,508! (both 
go to swell the general income), some £13,698 was received in 
1892, while an additional sum of £25,466 was contributed for 
special objects connected with the work, making an income 
of £44,698. A moment’s reflection will explain the interest 
taken in these fishermen. A more perilous calling could hardly 
be found for soul or for body than this work in northern 
seas, nor one which, when moral restraints are withdrawn, is 
more likely to drive the toiler to seek forgetfulness in the 
excitement of drink and vice. Amidst the cold and exposure 
of the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts, the floating grog- 
shop and place of debauch, the Dutch or Belgian coper, offered 
to the frozen and isolated men attractions which were fatal 
and well-nigh irresistible. Twenty thousand men labour in 
these .fisheries, exposed to constant accidents and to frequent 
illness. ‘Of these 8,134 required surgical or medical aid during 
1892, and, till the mission fitted out its fleet of ten mission 
boats to serve as hospitals, prayer-rooms, and stores, no help 
for soul or body was extended to them. 

The condition of the fisher-folk of Labrador, consisting 
of English, Scotch, and Irish, seems simply deplorable. 
Dr. Grenfell, who is employed on the mission, describes 
their state, living on the truck system and absolutely depen- 
dent for support, for their boats and their fishing gear, on 
the merchant who takes their fish, The Eskimo on the coast 
are ministered to by Moravian Brothers, and some Catholic 
chapels are to be found on that inhospitable coast. The 
unfortunate settlers are half starved under a mean tempera- 
ture of 22° Fahr. 

Dr. Grenfell tells us that on board his mission-boat he 
had “as large a congregation of Roman Catholics as of 
Protestants to listen to the Gospel.”' According to him, five 
thousand English fishermen with their wives live on or about 
the coast of Labrador, with no one to minister to them but 
Wesleyan missioners. But, like the Evangelical school, he pro- 
bably considers the ministrations of Catholic priests a quantity 
to be neglected. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting, in Exeter Hall, the 
flavour of the whole religious discourses of those engaged on 
the Deep Sea Fisheries is of a most distinctly Protestant 


bee 


1 Report, p. 192. 
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character, and one can quite understand the St. Andrew’s 
Waterside Church Mission being anxious to take something 
more “ Catholic,” as the phrase goes, to the Anglican fishermen 
in the North Sea. It is sad to think of the numbers of Catholic 
fisher-lads who pass from our workhouses and industrial schools 
to such surroundings,’ and to remember too that a fleet of 
Breton fishermen, Catholic in name and in deed, as large as 
the English fisher - fleet, goes unprovided with any of the 
succours, temporal or spiritual, which British generosity provides 
for our toiling fellow-countrymen. Formerly two priests used 
to accompany the boats ; but this has been discontinued. 

We close our long list with the latest addition to the helpers 
of the sailor-folk. It is a new departure, an outcome of the 
new development of the State religion of our land, out of place 
therein, but none the less a move in the right direction. For if 
we have had soldier-monks, why not sailor-monks; and if 
Religious have become slaves to make slaves free, why should 
not men trained up to the sea become Religious to rescue their 
mates from the slavery of sin. 

Among the many claimants to attention on the walls and 
hoardings of London during last May, was the name of Father 
Hopkins, the Sailors’ friend. The son of a sailor, he has had 


practical experience of a sailor’s life, having himself sailed before 
the mast. Later on, he resided for some years at Rangoon 
as organist to the Protestant Pro-Cathedral, and ministered 


there among the sailors “in the minor orders of a subdeacon”! 
> 


He then became a clergyman, and for another two years worked 
as he had done before with the Protestant harbour chaplain at 
Rangoon. He found that mere spiritual work was unavailing, 
that the men, accustomed to unjust treatment at the hands of 
the authorities, looked on a parson with suspicion, and that, 
where they were actually suffering from want, some corporal 
aid was necessary before any moral remedies could be employed. 

At a subsequent visit to England, Mr. Hopkins was offered 
the port chaplaincy of Calcutta, and he made meanwhile the 
acquaintance of the Anglican Brotherhood of St. John at 
Shoreditch. A celibate life and a religious life seemed to be 
the first conditions of success among the sailors. That sailors 
should work under such a religious rule in behalf of sailors 
seemed to him the second condition. The result was that, on 


1 This fact was brought out clearly in a paper read before the C.T.S. Congress 
last year at Portsmouth. 
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his arrival at Calcutta, he began his venture. A good and sub- 
stantial building near that city became his priory ; a number of 
seafaring men joined him. A room was fitted up in every way 
like a Catholic chapel, with a well-known painting of a penitent 
at the feet of our Lord over the communion-table, and with its 
lamp, its crucifix, its candles and flowers. A large apartment in 
the house, the strangers’ hall, was thrown open each night of 
the week in turn for different sections of sailors, and a spacious 
recreation-room, apart from the priory, served as a sailors’ club. 
There once a week is a hearty szug-song, given chiefly by friends 
from Calcutta. The seamen’s church is conducted on High 
Church lines, and is crowded morning and evening. Confession 
is used as the basis of conversion. While before the Brother- 
hood took up the work the number of Communions “ was twenty 
—during 1892 they reached 1,450.” To their other means for 
goodis added a flourishing guild for seamen. The work is to be 
extended, or has been extended, to Bombay. In the Messenger, 
the organ of the Seamen’s Friendly Society of St. Paul, “ Father” 
Hopkins comes forward as a champion of seamen’s wrongs. He 
naturally got into trouble at first, and the Sailors’ Home with 
which he was connected was boycotted by ship captains ; but 
he triumphed in the end, and even obtained that an Act of 
Parliament should be passed by which all sailors are to be paid 
off in foreign ports at the full rate of exchange. The fault in 
this case lay, not with the officers, but with the owners of the 
vessels, and it is to the public that “Father” Hopkins now makes 
his stirring appeals for redress. 

Certainly in reading his descriptions, and their truth is 
vouched for by those who know, one cannot be surprised that 
Jack should seek to drown his troubles in deep drinking, or at 
least that, when any decent place of amusement and recreation 
is lacking, he should seek for solace during his brief freedom on 
shore, in the haunts which are prepared for his ruin. Nor can 
we be surprised that, with the alternative between the hells of 
gambling and debauch and the bright and decent Protestant 
Sailors’ Homes, our Catholic men should feel deeply their 
forsaken condition, or even seek what may seem the lesser of the 
two evils, amidst the prayers and preachings of another creed. 

But little space is left to speak of Miss Weston’s wonderful 
work at Portsmouth and Devonport. Her palatial Sailors’ Rests 
in these two places are marvels of charity and zeal. That at 
Portsmouth rises high above all the buildings around. During 
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1892, 42,875 men found a shelter beneath the hospitable roof in 
Portsmouth, and 72,822 in that of Devonport. All these were 
men of one of the two services. These Rests are for no others. 
The sum of £11,578 was taken over the counter ; and, when all 
expenses were paid, a surplus of 41,672 was realized. The 
building fund received in subscriptions and donations £6,987, 
and the general work £3,068. Such magnificent incomings 
enable Miss Weston to send broadcast packages of literature 
every month to each ship of the British navy, to the merchant 
vessels, the American navy, and to the fishermen. The Royal 
Naval Temperance Society, the Royal Navy Christian Union, 
all flourish under her protection. Religion, according to the 
Evangelical school, is the essence of the whole work, and 
meetings for its furtherance, she tells us, “are carricd on 
uninterruptedly at the Sailors’ Rests.” 

This alone provides an answer why such places are not 
for our Catholic men. But what is to be done in their stead 
at home and abroad may require a longer answer. Perhaps the 
shortest and the best is, “In God’s name make some beginning,” 
and this has been done in the Catholic Sailors’ Club at Well- 
close Square, in the sailor-town of London. If every Catholic 
officer in the Royal Navy and in the Mercantile Marine, if 
every one who has relatives in either were to make themselves 
the apostles of the cause for Catholic sailors, and were to aid it 
according to their means, the work would progress much faster 
than it does. Each port should have its nucleus of workers. 
Montreal has now a regular organization, and a Jesuit Father 
has been appointed, at the request of the Archbishop of that 
city, as chaplain to seamen, and it has a Sailors’ Club. In this 
His Grace has been imitated by the Bishop of Brindisi, who, 
on the matter being laid before him by one of the London 
Committee for Catholic Sailors, took it up very warmly, and 
entrusted the spiritual charge of seamen in that port to one of 
his canons, who speaks English and French. 

If, as we have reason to hope, Catholics abroad, with 
France in the van, will wake up to the greatness of the need, 
and will endeavour to supply it, the Catholic sailor will not 
be long before he finds in every port some shelter, some home 
where he will meet with as warm a welcome as his more 
fortunate mates now find in the various Protestant institu- 
tions which this paper has enumerated. 

But the conviction forces itself upon those who have been 
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engaged in this work that, to make it lasting, both in England 
and elsewhere, it must have the direct aid of the diocesans. 
If ever it is lawful ab hoste doceri, the interest shown by the 
Anglican Bishops of our land in the cause of sailors gives 
further weight to this conviction. And this is true both of 
the naval and of the merchant services. The Bishop of 
Portsmouth, than whom few are better acquainted with sailors’ 
needs, has shown his interest by not only becoming Chairman 
of the Catholic Sailors’ Committee, but by his assiduous 
attendance at its meetings and practical encouragement to the 
good work. 





A Saint too little known.’ 


THE above title has been designedly selected in acknowledg- 
ment of the undoubted fact that the generality of English 
Catholics, of whatsoever degree, scarcely know even the name 
of St. Francis Borgia, S.J., and are barely aware that he was 
the third General of the Society of Jesus. Beyond having 
heard or read somewhere that he was Duke of Gandia, and 
generally speaking a wise administrator, that he was converted 
by the sight of the corrupting remains of an empress, and 
became a very holy and austere saint, they would be obliged 
to own they had little more acquaintance with his character. 
All this being the case, a perusal of Miss Clarke’s deeply 
interesting pages unexpectedly reveals to us the inner life of 
a soul endowed by God with such rich and varied gifts of 
nature and of grace, with a sanctity so high, yet so tender 
and full of sympathy for all, that we feel ourselves in the 
presence of one worthy to be ranked amongst the greatest 
saints of the Church. 

Born at Gandia, on the 28th of October, in the year 1510, 
the son of Don Juan Borgia, third Duke of Gandia, and Dofia 
Maria of Arragon, the future Saint received the name of 
Francis, in token of the many especial favours which his 
mother had obtained from St. Francis of Assisi. And from 
his earliest infancy, both parents, with every wise and pious 
precaution, carefully preserved in the atmosphere of religion 
the child whom God Himself began, from the very first, to train 
most carefully in practices of virtue and self-restraint quite 
in advance of his years, developing very early in him a strong 
desire for the religious life. Thus, although Francis remained 
so long in the world, leading in its midst so public and so 
stirring a life, surrounded by all the allurements of earthly 
wealth and grandeur, and exposed to the more subtle seduc- 

1 The Life of St. Francis Borgia, of the Society of Jesus. By A.M. Clarke. 
London; Burns and Oates, Limited, 1894. 
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tions of an ever-increasing personal influence, and success in 
fulfilling the difficult duties of his high position, yet by these 
very means was God all the more securely and efficiently 
preparing him for his future charge over the Society of Jesus. 
We may truly say of St. Francis that he was one born to 
command, not only by destiny, but chiefly by possessing all 
the necessary qualifications, and by the gradual elevation and 
sanctification of these through grace. While he himself clearly 
detected the hand of God in arranging the different events 
of his life, when he remarked that his former rule in Cataluna, 
and as Duke of Gandia, had been the school in which he learnt 
the duties of his Generalship. 

We have spoken of the different events in the life of our 
Saint, it is exactly the striking changes in these, their abundant 
variety, and dramatic contrasts, which awaken and maintain 
the interest of the reader from the first page to the last, even 
apart from the beauty of the spiritual character here unfolded. 
Miss Clarke has, with very happy results, availed herself to 
the full of the good opportunity offered her of not only 
writing this Life in a pleasing literary style, the very charm 
of which is in itself an attraction, but of producing an 
excellent composition, which makes the progress of events tell, 
and besides brings vividly before the eye many incidents 
very striking in themselves as they actually occurred. 

The story of St. Francis is marked by four chapters or 
episodes, namely: his youth—his public life as Viceroy of 
Cataluna—the first years of his life in Religion—his public 
life in the Society as Commissary General over Spain and 
the Indies, and as General of the whole Society. 

To some readers, the first of the periods here named may 
prove especially attractive, it is certainly full of bright character 
and many beautiful lessons. The Life before us thus describes 
Francis at the age of eighteen : 


He was already completely emancipated from restraint. He found 
himself his own master, free to dispose of himself as he pleased, and 
act as he saw fit. Seldom does any one enter upon life under such 
favourable auspices as those which fell to his lot. He possessed 
everything this world can give: rank, wealth, the favour of princes, 
the esteem and admiration of his fellow-men. Nor were his physical 
and mental gifts less remarkable than the advantages of his situation. 
. . . The simple truth, in regard to one so exceptionally gifted, will now 
and then sound like a page taken from the early romance of his country. 
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His figure was tall and perfectly proportioned, every movement being 
full of natural grace and easy dignity. His countenance was remarkable 
for beauty of feature and charm of expression. He had a fair delicate 
complexion, bright colour, high forehead, aquiline nose, and small 
mouth, with brown hair and soft grey eyes. Nor were his manner 
and conversation less attractive than his person. In the study of 
music he took much delight, the science of which he thoroughly 
understood, and he was a skilful performer upon several instruments. 
He was a proficient in all lighter amusements, as in horsemanship, 
his force of will and firmness of nerve enabling him to master the 
most intractable animals, and also in falconry and the training of 
birds. 


It must indeed have been a wonderful grace which not only 
supplied him with the antidote against the evil influence of all 
these worldly advantages and distractions, together with the 
poisonous atmosphere of flattery and adulation in which he 
constantly lived, but even drew from these very recreations 
themselves food for spiritual reflection, and the desire of closer 
union with God. 

As each period or episode in the life of our Saint had its 
own peculiar incident of very marked significance, so does the 
writer here graphicaily record, in the words of Cardinal Cien- 


Fuegos, the divinely arranged meeting between Francis and the 
Founder of that Society which he was so greatly to adorn, as it 
was so greatly to sanctify him. 


One morning, soon after his arrival, the young hidalgo was riding 
slowly down the principal street of Alcala, receiving marks of respect 
and admiration on every hand, when his attention was drawn to a 
group of officials, who were taking a man to prison. . . . He stopped 
his horse, and looked attentively at the prisoner, wondering who it 
might be. This man was Ignatius of Loyola, who had been arrested 
and was being led to prison by order of the Vicar-General. The sight 
touched Francis deeply, to a degree unaccountable to himself. All at 
once Ignatius looked up. The eyes of the two men met, and in that 
instant, with that single look, Ignatius took possession of the soul of 
Francis. Don Francis rode away, but an impression had been made 
upon him which only became deeper the more he endeavoured to 
obliterate it from his mind. 


While still little more than a youth in years Francis was a 
man of matured mind and of practised virtue. Being summoned 
to the Court, and having to take up his residence in Madrid, he 
approached the second episode in his life, that of his public career. 
This was the period of his marriage in 1529 to Eleanora de Castro, 
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maid of honour to the Empress Isabella, consort of Charles V. ; 
from this union sprang five sons, all distinguished in after-life, 
and three daughters, of whom two made high alliances, and the 
third, Dorothea, entered the Convent of Poor Clares in Gandia. 
It must indeed have been a wondrous sight to see this youthful 
couple emulating, not only one another, but even great saints, in 
the strict observance of virtue and fulfilment of every religious 
duty ; while we read of the bridegroom of nineteen, that he 
made a point of wearing a rough hair-shirt upon every occasion 
of special danger, and that he distributed alms with a self- 
sacrificing prodigality which reminds us of the noble charity of 
a St.Charles Borromeo. On the occasion of his marriage, his 
kinsman the Emperor created him Marquess of Lombay, and 
appointed him chief equerry to the Empress. 

This appointment brought Francis into still closer relation- 
ship with Charles V. who soon . 

Perceived that his rare intelligence ripened and matured, frequently 
consulted him respecting the schemes he had in view, and ended by 
admitting him into his most intimate counsels regarding important 
affairs of State. One day he delighted the Marchioness by recounting 
to her some of her husband’s feats of valour during the campaign in 
Africa, and proceeded to remark, half in jest, “It is easy to see that he 
will become one of the first generals of his time!” The astute monarch 
had discerned in his favourite the qualities necessary to make a good 
soldier, namely, fearlessness, resolution, endurance, self-control. These 
qualities are equally necessary-to make a good Religious, and the 
prediction was destined to be fulfilled in a sense which was far from 
the thoughts of him who uttered them. 


Charles’ appointment led to the incident which was not 
indeed to withdraw St. Francis immediately from public life, for, 
in fact, it preceded a further extension of the cares and dignities 
of still higher office, but it was very likely designed by Provi- 
dence to plant deeply and indelibly once for all in a soul already 
wholly devoted to God, the fullest determination to abandon the 
world ultimately, and in the religious state to live only for Him. 
After sufferings endured with heroic patience and pious resigna- 
tion, the beautiful and beloved Empress Isabella expired on the 
Ist of May, 1539, having begged her husband that her body 
should not be embalmed. The Marquess of Lombay was 
charged with the responsibility of accompanying the corpse on 
its removal to Grenada for interment in the royal vaults; and 
for five or six nights he took no proper sleep, never for one 
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moment quitting the bier on which the remains rested. On the 
7th of May, beside the opened coffin, he was to certify by 
inspection and by formal attestation the identity of the deceased. 
His mind was pre-occupied, we are told, with a secret presenti- 
ment of coming trouble, for in front of the gates of the city his 
grandmother had appeared to him in vision, and regarding him 
with deep affection, said: “It is time, my son, that thou shouldst 
begin to walk in the way God has prepared for thee, and in 
which thou must serve Him.” The event we see as in a picture 
before us. 


No sooner had the lid of the coffin been removed, than the spectators 
perceived with horror that decomposition had reached so advanced a 
stage as to render identification an absolute impossibility. The corpse 
presented a ghastly sight indeed, the details respecting its appearance 
being too revolting to be reproduced here. Terrified and awe-struck, 
driven back by the overpowering effluvium, those present retreated into 
the furthest corner of the vault. St. Francis alone recoiled not from 
the terrible spectacle. Pale and motionless, he remained rooted to the 
spot, and stood for some minutes speechless, his eyes fixed upon the 
disfigured countenance, formerly so beautiful. Turning at length to 
the notary, he declared that it was not possible for him to take the 
required oath, since the countenance of the Empress now offered not 
the slightest resemblance to what it had been during her lifetime. 
Leaving the vault, he proceeded to the inn, and asking to be conducted 
to his own room, immediately locked himself in for the remainder of 
the day and the succeeding night, and there prostrate before God 
reviewed the whole of his past life as it appeared to him when seen in 
the new light which had been shed into his soul. With sighs and tears 
he lamented his worldliness, his unfaithfulness to the aspirations of 
grace, his love for the things of time and sense. Over and over again 
he repeated the celebrated words which are inseparably connected 
with his name: ‘“ Never more, never more will I serve a master who 
can die.” 


As Governor of Cataluna for four years, his Viceroyalty was 
a splendid and complete success. He carried a much-needed 
reform into every department, and spared no pains to raise the 
tone of society everywhere. He even turned soldier again, and 
headed the attack against a castle which some band of lawless 
soldiers of fortune had seized. He restored military discipline 
and added several bastions to the defences of Barcelona. And 
he so protected the victims of legal abuses, that no one through- 
out the entire province, however wretched, needy, and forlorn, 
could feel himself friendless under the reign of a Viceroy whose 
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tender heart regarded the sufferings of others as though they 
were his own. Meantime Francis was in private leading the 
life of a Religious. He daily devoted five or even six hours 
consecutively to meditation, and practised such terribly severe 
mortifications that he himself, towards the close of his life, 
considered them to have been excessive. We can well under- 
stand, then, the common saying at the time, that while during 
the government of the Marquess of Lombay, justice, prudence, 
and temperance reigned, and malice and wickedness were 
banished, it appeared to every one as if an angel had been sent 
down from Heaven in order to rule over them. But, though 
admitted by Charles V. to a confidence and familiarity reminding 
us forcibly of the intimacy whereby our own Henry VIIL, in 
his best days, recognized the merits of Blessed Sir Thomas 
More, St. Francis sighed only the more longingly to be released 
from ‘the temporal cares and distractions of office. 

His aged father’s death, in January of the year 1543, while 
bringing him this deliverance, only involved him in a series of 
fresh duties and anxieties as now Duke of Gandia. To his 
holy life when owner of a splendid residence and large posses- 
sions, the head of an ancestral line and of a numerous house- 
hold, lord over an extensive district peopled by his vassals and 
retainers, we have abundance of testimony. Thus, Don Stephen 
of Almeida, Bishop of Carthagena, writes to a friend : 


During a recent stay at Gandia, I found in Don Francis a model 
Duke, and a perfect Christian géntleman. He is so humble, so truly 
saintly, a man of God in every sense of the term. I had heard a great 
deal about his virtues, and his careful management of his household, 
but the reality has more than equalled my expectation. . .. How care- 
fully his children are brought up! How thoroughly his dependents 
are looked after and cared for! Ido not know whether I marvelled 
the most at his simplicity and humility, his prudence in spiritual 
matters, or the marvellous light which God has infused into his soul. 


At the same time the Duke gave every attention to the 
temporal needs of his domains and of those under him. He 
made new defences of the seaboard against the incursions of 
the Corsairs, he repaired such portions of his baronial castle as 
had fallen into decay, he caused fresh pieces of artillery to be 
cast for its defence, he augmented the revenues of his estates 
by the purchase of several valuable properties in the neighbour- 
hood. But one of his first works had been to rebuild and 
enlarge the Hospital of Gandia, and furnish it with every means 
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of comfort. The state of the patients was daily reported to 
him, and delicacies, such as he himself never indulged in, were 
sent from his table to those who needed them. But we are 
told that his presence in their wards was as sunshine, and his 
light footstep was music in the ears of the sick, as it sounded 
along the corridors; the exclamations of “The holy Duke 
comes,” spreading like wild-fire from bed to bed. Nor were the 
poor people lying sick in their homes either overlooked or 
forgotten. 

The three years of Francis’ quiet life at Gandia were, 
however, destined to close with a painful and unexpected 
bereavement. Early in 1546 the Duchess fell seriously ill, and 
after a long and exhausting malady, to his deep grief and yet 
with calm submission to the Divine will, intimated to him 
through a miraculous crucifix, he saw her peacefully expire in 
the act of making one final effort to kiss the feet of the 
figure of the Redeemer on the Cross. About the same period 
St. Ignatius was lamenting the death of Blessed Peter Faber, 
and he consoled his children by renewing the prediction which 
he had given while St. Francis was Viceroy of Cataluna, assuring 
them that a new member would ere long be added to their 
Society, who would equal Father Faber in sanctity and do 
even more than he had done for the good, not of the Order 
only, but of the whole Church of God. After a season of 
painful indecision, his doubts were at length completely set at 
rest by the following mysterious occurrence. One morning 
Father John Texeda, in whose hands he had placed the final 
determination, on leaving the sacristy after saying Mass, thus 
solemnly addressed him: “My Lord Duke, both God and His 
Most Holy Mother desire that you should enter the Society of 
Jesus.” When asked how he could speak in such unequivocal 
terms, the Father replied : “ Shortly after imploring with copious 
tears the Queen of Heaven to enlighten my mind, I heard a 
sound which caused me to look up, and I saw Mary herself 
standing before me. With ineffable sweetness she smiled upon 
me and said: ‘Tell the Duke to enter the Society of my Son, 
for this is my wish, and will be most pleasing also to Him. 
Tell the Duke also that he is to extend and glorify in the eyes 
of all men this Order, now so poor and despised, and that he 
is to be the means of rendering great services to the whole 
Church.” St. Francis took his definite resolution, and wrote at 
once to offer himself to St. Ignatius. While this offer was as 
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readily accepted, Ignatius counselled much caution and deliber- 
ation in effecting the change, in order that every temporal duty 
should be fulfilled, solid provision made for the future of each 
one of his children, and all claims upon him from whatever side 
be duly acknowledged. But from this day forward the all but 
Jesuit already regarded himself as fully belonging to the Society 
of Jesus; and, though still living in the world and leading 
externally a secular life, he besought and obtained leave to take 
the solemn vows of his Profession. A Papal Brief accorded 
him the privilege of spending four years in the world, so as 
to arrange all his affairs, an undertaking which the Saint 
accomplished within three. 

It would be a very false reading of the character of St. 
Francis, and one very little in accordance with much that we 
have already described regarding him, were we to imagine that 
he was not naturally of a very sensitive and sympathetic 
temperament. The exceeding sweetness and gentleness of his 
manner towards every one except himself, even in the highest 
perfection of his sanctity and the exercise of his spiritual rule in 
Religion, was truly the sanctification of his natural character, 
the further refining, through the Spirit, of a mind already 
endowed by nature with noble and generous affections. There 
was a strong human side to his character. Just as when a youth 
he entered with a keen zest into his recreations and manly 
exercises, so when of maturer years he formed friendships 
which awakened his own depth and ardour of sympathy in the 
breasts of others. According also to his position at the time 
he mixed readily with society, enjoying in it all that was really 
bright and innocent. He had to watch with jealous eye the 
relations in which he stood with his children, for in the bound- 
less influence which the charm of his manner, when personally 
superintending their studies and devotions, soon gained over 
them, he feared lest they should do from affection for himself 
what they ought to do solely for the love of God. His strong 
feelings of attachment wound themselves round every associa- 
tion connected with his country and his family possessions, and 
even the beloved and familiar walls of the fine old castle which 
he had inherited. At one time he felt that it would be no 
slight wrench to have to leave them, but, though external marks 
of greatness must needs follow him even to Rome and the 
doors of the House of Professed Fathers, we virtually take 
leave of the Duke of Gandia in the striking picture which his 
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departure from the last tie that bound him to the world 
presents to us. On the 31st of August, 1550, he left Gandia, 
attended by about thirty retainers mounted on horseback, and 
accompanied by several members of the Society. “When he 
had ridden as far as the gate of the city, he paused, and turning 
round fixed a long gaze on the stately towers and ancient 
battlements of his home, which he had secretly resolved that 
his eyes should never behold again. Then he passed out into 
the open country, carolling forth in the gladness of his heart, 
as he rode along, the 113th Psalm, wherein David depicts the 
blessedness of the chosen people on leaving Egypt. Then, 
unable to contain the transport of his joy, he added the words : 
‘The snare is broken, and we are delivered. Our hope is in the 
name of the Lord, who made Heaven and earth.’” 

Francis, after being ordained, said his first Mass on August I, 
1551, in the chapel of the Castle of Loyola. The occasion of 
his first public celebration was a memorable one, for the 
vastness of the concourse, the large number of Communions, 
obliging the priest to pause more than once from exhaustion, 
for the sermon from Father Francis which followed, and for the 
many marvellous signs and effects which accompanied it. Asa 
preacher Francis possessed all the mental and physical gifts 
of a great and persuasive orator, for as such he had already 
begun to shine in the world. When we add to these that of his 
eminent personal sanctity, we can judge of the immense good 
which his sermons alone, besides his exhortations and warnings 
in private, were destined to effect. We shall afterwards see 
how admirably he was qualified to instruct others in the 
spiritual science and art of preaching. 

The three years of Francis’ retirement and seclusion at 
Ojiate must have been for him in some measure what his three 
years’ sojourn in the deserts of Arabia were to St. Paul. Here 
he passed through no light probation, under a Superior who 
treated him with undue and unjust severity. Considering the 
delicacy of his constitution, his rank, the circumstances with 
which his whole previous life had surrounded him, and still 
more his habits of command, force of character, and refined 
delicacy of consideration for the humblest, we cannot but be 
filled with admiration of a humility and self-abnegation so 
profound as to be only all the more deepened and purified by 
the severe test to which it was put. Now too, as ever after, the 
Saint practised poverty with such perfection that it amounted 
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to an entire renunciation of all earthly possessions and of all 
personal comforts. But though the virtue of humility was so 
prominently characteristic of the sanctity of St. Francis Borgia, 
as well to deserve a like record in the carved work of his shrine 
to that which marks the magnificent tomb of St. Charles 
Borromeo, a Saint so kindred with him in largeness and charity 
of heart, yet the greatest triumph which grace achieved in his 
soul was a complete detachment from everything that appealed 
most powerfully to his earthly affection, however pure and 
excellent these were. He thoroughly understood his natural 
difficulties in this respect, especially in one so universally 
esteemed, admired, and beloved, and who perhaps had given up 
more for God than ever Saint did before, of the things which he 
held in the securest actual possession, with certain promise of 
far higher and more ensnaring distinctions ; statesmanship, the 
Cardinalate, the very tiara itself, from which he had to struggle 
vigorously and repeatedly to preserve himself. Yet he was 
equally careful to avoid the hard rocks of indifference and 
insensibility. Thus he was ever ready to comfort his relatives 
in their sorrows, to rejoice with their joys, to counsel them in 
their difficulties. He failed not to welcome his friends warmly 
when they came to visit him, and was equally full of interest 
in their affairs when he made his sojourn under their roofs, 
showing his pleasure to find himself in their midst. 

But it is full time we entered upon the public life of our 
Saint in the Society to which St. Ignatius summoned him as 
Commissary General in Spain and the Indies. Though this 
came upon him as a terrible and unexpected blow, his aptness 
for rule did not admit of his being spared. We are prepared 
to see him redoubling his mortifications and his self-imposed 
humiliations. For all these and other acts in detail we must 
refer the reader to the book itself before us. We would rather 
illustrate his mingled insight into character and circumstances, 
his unfailing tact in management, his firmness of hand and 
sternness of rebuke, when occasion called for these, but most 
of all, those habitual qualities of his spiritual rule: patience, 
consideration, charity, and the most sympathetic tenderness. 
We must give in Miss Clarke’s own words the true secret of 
his success. 

In every point he faithfully imitated, in regard to those over whom 
he was placed, the Good Shepherd who had confided to him the 
government of His flock. He had devoted much time and thought 
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to a minute study of the character of our Lord, as depicted in Holy 
Scripture under the similitude of a shepherd, and he had drawn out 
a list of twenty-four necessary qualifications, one of which he every day, 
as the hours went round, entreated God to bestow upon him. He 
especially prayed that, in regard to his beloved flock, he might be 
endowed with gentleness, tenderness, and charity of heart, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the authority with which he was invested. Never 
was a prayer more fully heard, more graciously and entirely granted. 
No one found the slightest difficulty in opening to him the recesses of 
his heart ; and tales of misery and sin, long concealed and carefully 
screened from view, were unhesitatingly poured into his kind and 
merciful ear, and listened to with fatherly compassion and concern. 

Frequently was he compared to the sun, for he shed warmth and 


brightness wherever he went. 


St. Ignatius died on July 31st, 1556, and Francis instead of 
being liberated, as he had hoped, from his position of command, 
found himself only confirmed in it by the unanimous voice 
of Father Laynez, then Vicar-General and soon to be elected 
the second General, and of all the Fathers assembled in Rome. 
We must pass on, however, to the need for the election of a 
third General of the Society of Jesus, on the event of the death 
of Father Laynez. While the latter had been absent in France, 
St. Francis was nominated Vicar-General in place of Father 
Salmeron, whom the Sovereign Pontiff commanded to attend 
the Council of Trent. During the visitation which Francis at 
once commenced in Rome and its vicinity he used to urge these 
four chief points—Prayer, use of the sacraments, and examina- 
tion of conscience, as uniting the soul to God—Readiness for 
and the love of persecution, as detaching the heart from earth 
and rendering it vigilant—Blind obedience to the Holy See and 
to Superiors, as maintaining the union of the body within itself 
and with its Head—Tender love for that great Queen, without 
whose favour no ship can reach port, as a mark of predestination 
and unfailing means of procuring true and lasting happiness. 


From this period Francis’ reputation as a Saint increased, both in 
its extent and in the implicit belief accorded to it. For a long time he 
had been constantly spoken of as e/ Beato, and we gather from his 
various biographers that not many among the Saints of God were so 
openly recognized as such during their lifetime. ‘The day fixed for the 
election of a new General was the feast of the Visitation, July 2, 1565. 
The choice was determined immediately and almost unanimously. The 
new General, we read, appeared unconscious of all passing around him, 
the shock seeming to have paralyzed him altogether. Filled with grief 
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and surprise he remained rooted to the spot, his expressive features 
saying all that his tongue refused to utter. Glancing round the room 
he could see nothing to console him, and the words of expostulation he 
had intended to speak died upon his lips. Then perceiving that the 
decision must hold good, he speedily recovered his usual self-possession, 
and advancing a few steps, said: “It is evident that Jesus Christ has 
condescended to take into His own hands the government of the 
Society, since He has seen fit to make use for this purpose of so 
unworthy and incapable an instrument. God has given me the grace 
of desiring constantly to bear His Cross. But I never had the courage 
to ask Him to lay upon my shoulders so heavy a one as that which 
I am now called upon to bear, and to carry which I am so very far 
from possessing the requisite strength.” 


In describing the general character of St. Francis’ rule over 
the Society, we must again draw upon Miss Clarke’s words, 
inspired by what she had studied in the best and more cele- 
brated Lives of the Saint which she has consulted and upon 
them founded her biography. 


The most convincing proofs [she writes] which can be brought 
forward as to the prudence of the new General, are those which he 
himself furnished by the manner in which he governed the Society. 
Many of his most distinguished contemporaries said, in regard to him, 
as St. Paul did when writing to the Church of Corinth and speaking of 
Apollo, that though St. Ignatius had founded, St. Francis had watered 
and cultivated it in such a manner that, God aiding with His blessing 
this prudent care, the Society had by its means been increased and 
brought to perfection. He separated, in the clearest manner, the 
different parts of which it is composed, while at the same time he 
united these various parts in a harmonious whole, and established that 
spirit of fraternal charity which has ever been, and is in our own day, 
one of its distinguished characteristics, and the secret of the great 
things it has achieved ad majorem Dei gloriam. 


Having thus described the man and the Saint, facts oblige 
us to claim for St. Francis Borgia such proofs of the Divine 
favour, so clear a stamp impressed by the hand of God upon the 
rare sanctity of the supernatural life which he led, that few, if 
any, of the very highest saints in the Church have worked more 
astounding miracles than he did, both during life and after 
death, under every form and variety that have been recorded. 
It is evident to the reader that, however much we could have 
wished it, we would have only weakened their effect by trying 
to narrate even one. They are to be read in several parts of 
Miss Clarke’s excellenty written and deeply interesting volume. 
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Miracles seemed to his hand at every moment, in distinctly and 
accurately foretelling the most improbable events, in promising, 
over and over again, the speedy arrival of ample provisions 
which came when actual starvation and public disgrace seemed 
at the moment to stare himself and his community in the face, 
in healing every manner of malady and the most virulent sores 
and lacerations, in raising the dead to life, and in quite as 
marvellously restoring the spiritually dead to life and penitence 
and hope once more. For this non-self-revealing power he was 
willing to pray, because of his deep sense of the horror of sin, 
the value he set on every immortal soul, combined with his dread 
of pride and its avenues, and his most sensitive dislike to be 
talked about. In the power granted him to work conversions 
his prayer was abundantly answered, as the pages of his Life 
testify, and nothing can be more wonderful than the extent 
to which he has continued this work since his death. 

It had been intended to conclude with a few extracts from 
the instructions which St. Francis wrote for preachers, but here 
especially is it true that the space left is too limited to quote 
them without injuring their effect, yet they deserve the most 
careful study of all those whose duties require that they should 
live and act according to their spirit. And now what remains 
but to hope that a Saint, whom we have justly called “ too little 
known,” should be, in consequence of what has now been 
written, if not known as he ought, yet certainly better known 
than before, and therefore better acknowledged and appreciated 
as most worthy to rank, on the fullest equality, with those 
two great Saints of his own country who contributed such 
lustre to the first days of the Company of Jesus—Ignatius 
Loyola and Francis Xavier. 














Justice and Right. 


—_—>—_ 


JUSTICE may, for the purposes of this paper, be defined as—a 
persevering habitual intention of giving to every person every 
thing to which he has right, and which is due to him as a thing 
to which he is entitled. Other virtues perfect a man in matters 
which concern himself. Justice directs a man in matters which 
concern persons who exist outside himself. It is proper to 
justice, as it is a virtue, to establish a man in the due order of 
his relations to other persons, as these persons are possessors 
of rights. 

RIGHT is a word to which either of two meanings may 
attach. It may denote that which justice has in view, and 
which is called the object of justice. In another sense it may 
denote the ¢i¢/e of a person to that thing which is due to him. 

When that which is called a right is the object of justice, 
we mean by a right something which is just or equitable, 
and due to another. When on the other hand, that which is 
called a right, is the title ofa person to that which is due to 
him, we mean by a right a faculty or power in that person 
either of possessing some particular thing, or of doing some 
particular action. We speak of the property of an owner as 
being a right which belongs to him. We speak also of the 
reason why it belongs to him, or of the ground of its belonging 
to him, as being his vzgh¢ or ¢zt/e to it. A man is said to have 
a right to do that which he is free to do. The ground of his 
freedom of action is also called his right. 

Injustice is the violation of justice. An injury is a violation 
of a right. 


2. 


Justice, among men, sets a man in due order in his relation 
to another man, either as he is an individual, or as he is a 
member of a community of men. All men who are included 
in any community are related to that community, as are the 
parts of any whole to that whole of which they are the parts. 
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The good of any and of every part is ordained towards the 
good of the whole of which it is a part. Hence the good which 
results from the exercise of any and of every virtue—whether 
that virtue sets a man in order as regards himself individually, 
or whether it sets him in order in his relation towards other 
men—redounds to the good of the whole community of which 
he and they are parts. It follows that the acts of all virtues 
may in this way belong to justice. They fall under the justice 
which, in view of the common good, gives to the common- 
wealth or community that which is its due. This justice is 
called general justice. It is not so called as if it were a com- 
pound of the other virtues, so that in essence it should be 
identified with them. It is called general inasmuch as it ordains 
the acts of other virtues towards its own end. That end is the 
general or common good. 

It belongs to law to ordain towards the common good. This 
justice, therefore, is called /egal justice. 

The virtue of charity is a general virtue, inasmuch as it 
ordains the acts of all virtues towards that good which is God. 
Charity is at the same time, and in its essence, a sfecial virtue, 
as it regards the divine good as its special object. Legal 


justice is, in like manner, a geverad virtue, inasmuch as it ordains 
the acts of all virtues towards the common good. It is at the 
same time, and in its essence, a special virtue, as it regards the 
common good as its special object. 


3. 

That which is called distributive justice is the justice which 
properly and formally belongs to the ruler of a community. 
He has the power and the right to distribute both the common 
goods and the common burdens in accordance with the circum- 
stances of individual members, or classes of members of 
his community. Distributive justice is for the ordering of the 
commonwealth in its relation towards the subjects of the ruler. 
Legal justice is for the ordering of those subjects towards the 
commonwealth itself. That which is called commutative justice 
is the justice which sets in order one private person in his 
relation towards another private person. 

It is, therefore, in the ruler of a community that legal 
justice principally and, as it were, architectonically resides. It 
is for him to prescribe the mode in which the common good 
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of the community is to be procured. Legal justice resides in 
subjects secondarily only, and, as it were, administratively. 

If in virtue of a constitution of government, or of some at 
least implicit covenant, the nominal ruler is practically the mere 
minister of the commonwealth, he also is bound by commutative 
justice to promote the common good. 


4. 

Distributive justice does not bind the ruler to restitution, 
since it does not suppose a strict and proper vigft¢ in subjects. 
By violation of distributive justice on the part of a ruler, a man 
is not deprived of his property, any more than he is deprived 
of his property by a violation of obedience or of charity. That 
is not a man’s property to which he has not right. It is then 
only that the obligation of restitution emerges when the 
property of an owner has been taken from him. Property or 
true ownership supposes a right properly so called, or a strict 
title to that which is possessed. 

When distributive justice has the character also of com- 
mutative justice, there arises from the violation of it an obliga- 
tion of restitution. This occurs in the case of a competitive 
examination. That implies a covenant to give the reward to 
him who is the most worthy. 

A vice which is opposed to distributive justice is that which 
is known as acceptance of persons. It consists in this, that in the 
distribution of common goods, regard is not had to that which 
would make the favoured person the most worthy to receive the 
goods assigned to him, but is had to some other circumstance 
of that person. 

In order that acceptance of persons should be really sinful, 
there are two previous conditions, which must be found in 
combination. The first of these conditions is that the goods 
which are being distributed should be truly common goods. 
They must be the property, not of any private individual, but 
of the community, and entrusted to the ruler of the community 
for the faithful dispensation of them to members of that com- 
munity, as these members are parts of one whole. The second 
condition is that the ruler should be really bound to make the 
distribution in recompense of the deserts of persons who are 
parts of that particular community. He may be so bound 
either by the nature of the case—as when the individual deserts 
of a member or part of the community have redounded to the 
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welfare or renown of the whole community—or in virtue of 
some covenant by which he has promised to bestow the common 
goods in proportion with the particular good contributed by any 
member to the general good of the whole community. 


5. 

In order that a man should have rvzght to a thing, this alone 
is required, and so suffices, that in him there should exist a just 
title, in virtue of which he can exact possession of that thing. 
There are many titles which beget right. It may be a Jaw 
which grants the right. There may also be a fact, from which 
the right arises. 

Right Zo a thing does not give legal action over that ¢Azng. It 
is not as yet one’s own. Right Zo a thing gives action only over 
the ferson who retains it, or who is hindering its owner’s 
possession of it. He ought to give up the thing, or to cease 
from hindering possession of it by the owner of it. 

A right Zo a thing, as it is distinguished from a right za 
thing, is sometimes called an zuchoate right. 

A right zz a thing has the thing itself bound up with it, as 
it is a right. It gives action over the ¢#zug, and not merely 
over the person who retains that thing, in defiance of its owner’s 
right. As distinguished from inchoate right, it is called /ud/ 
right. 

In order to acquire right zz a thing there is required the 
existence of the thing—lawful title to possession of it—and 
delivery of the thing. Until the thing has been delivered, the 
dominion of its previous owner has not yet been transferred. 
There may exist a right /o the thing, but, until it has been 
actually made over, the new right zz the thing has not yet been 
made complete. 


There are four kinds of rights. There is right of dominion 
—right of use—right of usufruct—and right of servitude. We 
are now speaking of dominion in the sense of dominion of 
property or ownership, and not in the sense of dominion of 
jurisdiction. 

Dominion is a right of perfect disposal of some corporeal 
thing. It is a lawful faculty to dispose of a thing as one’s own 
—at one’s will, unless in so far as the full and free exercise of 
this faculty has been restrained by law, by covenant, or by the 
will of a testator. 
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He who has dominion has power to dispose of his own, by 
his own authority, and not merely by commission from another. 
At his own will he can dispose of his own to any use whatso- 
ever, whether by selling it, or giving it away, or even by cause- 
lessly destroying it. He may, in the last case, sin indeed, but 
it will be for another reason. He has not in his wanton 
destruction of his own property violated that commutative 
justice which concerns the rights of others. 

Dominion is to be distinguished, therefore, from merely 
naked or dare possession. There may be lawful possession of 
a thing without dominion over that thing. One has not 
dominion over a pledge in one’s possession, since one cannot 
dispose of it, as if it were one’s own. 


Under the feudal system, and as peculiar and proper to that 
system, the dominion of a feu lay both with the feudatory, and 
with the king. The feu was a right of property granted to a 
subject by his superior. In return for this, and in token of his 
vassalage, some service was to be rendered by the inferior 
owner to his over-lord. This was his feu duty. The idea 
survives in the law of Scotland at this day. The dominion of 
the feudatory was called the ow dominion. That of the king or 
over-lord was called a/tum dominium, the high dominion. We 
are not to confound with this dominion the right which belongs 
to a commonwealth over the persons and goods of subjects. 
This is a right the existence of which is demanded by the 
public good. It is, nevertheless, not a dominion of property 
and ownership, or dominion, properly so called. It is a right to 
prescribe to subjects something which is expedient for the public 
good. The loss to private persons which results from an 
exercise of this right must be made up to them from the 
common goods. The right itself must not be exercised without 
necessity, or in excess of the demands of the public need. It 
is akin to the right to relief, and of relieving themselves, which, 
within the same limits and restrictions, exists in private persons, 
when they find themselves in the extremity of need. 

Full or perfect dominion is the right both to the ownership 
of a thing, and to the wse of it. Jmperfect dominion is a right 
either to the ownership of a thing,—or to the use of it,—but not 
to doth together. The dominion which is called dzrect dominion 
regards ownership alone. Dominion of use regards emolument 
alone, whether it arises from the use of that thing, or from the 
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usufruct, or fruits which spring from the right to use a fruitful 
thing. 
6. 

The odjects of dominion, or those things to which dominion 
extends, and which may be possessed and owned by man, are 
all those external things which are called goods of fortune, and 
which are capable of being used by man. Of these some are 
corporeal, while others are incorporeal. Of the latter we have 
an instance in possession of a rzght. 

Among such goods there are some which are called moveable 
goods. They are those which do not form part and parcel of 
the soil, but either are easily moved from place to place, or are 
themselves self-moving. Of this latter class are cattle. There 
are also certain goods which rank among moveable goods, not 
of their own nature, but through determination of law. 

Those goods are called zmoveable goods which are not self- 
moving, or which cannot be transferred from place to place, 
either of their own nature or because of their being destined 
always to remain in the same place, so that they could not be 
removed without damage to the soil, or without violation of the 
purpose of their existence. 

A man’s own life is not an object of his dominion. 
Dominion over human life has been reserved by the living 
God who gave life. It is not so a man’s own that he can 
dispose of it on his own authority, or at his own will. 

A man has dominion of use over goods which are zxtrinsic 
to him, whether of soul or body. These are truly his own, and 
they can be used by him for his own advantage, if without injury 
to others. He is injured, and suffers wrong, if he is unjustly 
hindered in his use of them. A man has dominion also over 
his own reputation. He is therefore injured if he is deprived 
of his good name. 

A man may have dominion over his fellow-man. This 
dominion is not full or perfect dominion. It is dominion of use. 
He has right to that man’s labour, and to the fruits thereof. If 
he sells him, or gives him away, he sells or gives away not the 
ownership of the man, but his right to that man’s labour. We 
are not now discussing the question of slavery on its merits. 

Among creatures all rational and intelligent beings, and 
these alone, are capable of dominion. Brute animals are not 
capable of dominion. They are not the subjects of right, and 
therefore there cannot be done to them a wrong. A man may 
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sin by his wanton treatment of brute animals, but the sin is not 
an injury to them. There cannot be any invasion of right 
where no rights exist. No one can suffer injury who is not 
possessed of a right, interference with which will be a wrong. 

Moreover, he alone is capable of suffering injury who has 
the. power to we// not to suffer injury. He must be unwilling, 
not only with the will wherewith he wills a thing to be his own 
—for this a thief can will—but with the will wherewith he wills 
to retain his right to that which is his own. This is a will to 
bind others not to take that thing away, and so to deprive him 
of a right of ownership. 

The most perfect of all dominions is that dominion which 
belongs to God. God has supreme and universal and absolute 
dominion over all persons and over all things inasmuch as He 
is the one Creator and Preserver of all of them. His dominion 
over all His creatures is essential and necessary, and so He 
cannot alienate it. It is not in His power to abdicate, and to 
release His creatures from their allegiance. He can no more 
give them independence of Himself than He can alter the fact 
that He created them, and is therefore their Lord and Master, 
and that they were created by Him, and are therefore His 
servants, His handmaids, or His property. Deal with them 
as He pleases, He cannot do them wrong. Those cannot 
receive injury at the hands of God who have no rights before 
God. The powerlessness of the Almighty to do that which 
does not fall within the sphere of power, does not derogate 
from, but on the contrary, completes the idea of the perfection 
of the divine dominion. 

7° 

From the outset of the human race it was a natural demand 
of human society, and therefore of human nature, that there 
should be partition of goods among human persons. If all 
things were strictly in common among human beings, there 
would not exist any adequate motive for diligence on the part 
of individuals in the cultivation of the common soil, or in 
provision of the necessaries of human life. That which might 
be regarded as every man’s work would soon in practice be 
accounted as no man’s work. Quarrels and fighting would 
ensue. Every individual man would appropriate in accordance 
with his own requirements and desires. The strongest would 
take by force. The weaker would go to the wall. The result 
would be incompatible with order. Nature demands order, 
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and the demand of nature is the demand of nature’s Author. 
Hence it is prescribed, and of necessity, and by the law of 
nature itself, that there should exist among men individual 
dominion over particular goods. This is a right of ownership 
which no man can justly violate. The rights of property are 
not the result of any social compact, or agreement between 
man and man, or between men and men. These rights are 
necessitated by a need of nature. They emerged as soon as 
men began to increase and multiply upon the earth. 

At the beginning of the human race, nature did not allot 
any one thing to any one man as his individual property. 
Men were introduced into a furnished world, and it was for 
every man to take, and taking to make his own, that which 
before was common. Further, if a man, by his own industry, 
should form a flock, or through his own cultivation of the soil, 
should found a farm, then, apart from any decree, that flock, or 
that farm was his, by the law of nature. It belonged to him. It 
was his property. He owned it. He had dominion over it. 

A need of nature, inasmuch as nature demanded order, 
introduced dominion and ownership, and such a rzght of owner- 
ship as ought not to be violated. It also induced that in course 
of time the existence and maintenance and defence of this right 
should be decreed by statute. 

It was impossible that every man should be able to appro- 
priate for himself all the things of which he might at some time 
stand in need, and some of which had already been taken 
possession of by other men. Hence nature itself introduced 
barter or exchange of goods, along with various kindred 
contracts. Moreover, man is mortal, and generation succeeds to 
generation, and so there must be provision against disturbance 
of dominion. Since the law of nature prescribes that parents 
should provide for their children, that law also indicated 
transmission of dominion. Human laws, which explain and 
apply the law of nature, have rightly laid it down that dominion 
can be transferred by those who possess it, to certain persons 
apart from any acceptance, or even knowledge on their part. 
Dominion can be transferred to infants, or to insane persons, 
and provision can be made in favour even of persons who as 
yet have no existence. Provision is thus made by parents in 
view of possible children. When these are born there is a 
right of dominion which at once belongs to them. 

When it is said that “all goods are common by the law of 
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nature,” this is true—not in the sense that the law of nature 
forbids the right of ownership, which, on the contrary, it 
demands as necessary to the due order of human society—but 
only in the sense that the law of nature did not determine any 
particular goods to be the special property of any particular 
person. , 

All modes of acquired dominion may be reduced to four in 
number. These are occupation,—accession,—prescription,—and 
contract. 

Occupation is the laying hold of a corporeal thing which 
has as yet no owner, and that with the intention to acquire 
it for oneself, and to possess it as one’s own. It is an axiom 
that “a thing belongs to its first occupier,” that is, when the 
thing has never had, or has ceased to have an owner. If it has 
alreddy an owner, it cannot be acquired by occupation. 

There is accesston, when a thing accedes to another thing 
which is already one’s own, and thus becomes also and equally 
one’s own. It is an axiom that “the accessory follows the 
principal.” 

Prescription is a peremptory exception which excludes legal 
action, on the ground that action has not been taken within 
a certain time defined by law. Prescription may be either 
acquisitive or liberative. Prescription is called acguzsttive, when 
it is by means of it that a thing ora right is acquired. It is 
called /berative when it is by means of it that one is set free 
from some burden or servitude. That man cannot prescribe 
who cannot possess. Every one, on the other hand, who can 
acquire dominion and possess, can also prescribe. Prescription 
does not run against those who cannot possibly appear in court, 
and take action or safeguard their rights, or administer their 
goods, or alienate them. Prescription is a species of alienation, 
when by means of it previous owners have come to lose their 
property or rights. 

Contracts are covenants or bargains with regard to trans- 
ference of ownership or rights. Bare delivery of a thing never 
transfers the ownership of that thing. It might possibly have 
been delivered by way of deposit or of pledge. In order to 
transfer ownership, the delivery must have been preceded by 
a sale, or other contract, on which delivery follows as an effect 
or consequence, Delivery then fulfils the contract, and completes 
the transference of ownership. 
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OQ. 


Injury may be done by one man to another in either of 
three ways, in his goods, of soul or body—in his goods of 
reputation and honour,—or in his goods of fortune, which are 
extrinsic to him, or outside himself. 

An zzjury differs from a simple offerce. An offence is wider 
in its sphere. An offence is an interference with the reasonable 
good pleasure of another, without of necessity interfering with 
any other right than his right to that good pleasure. There is 
a reasonable irritation in another's will, when a man is annoyed 
against his will. This gives him ground for indignation and 
resentment, even when there has been no abstraction of a right, 
in the strict sense and properly so called. Where no such right 
exists, there cannot be any injury. Where no right has been 
invaded, no injury has been inflicted. But apart from injury, 
there may have been offence, just as apart from right, there 
may exist good pleasure. 

An injury may be cither formal or material. There is 
JSormal injury when the right of another is blameably interfered 
with. The injury is material, when the interference has taken 
place without fault of him who was the cause of it. 

An injury may be either personal or real. The injury is 
personal when it is done directly against the person in those 
goods which are intrinsic to him, whether of body or of soul. 
The injury is called veal as distinguished from personal, where 
it is done with reference to goods (ves) which are extrinsic to 
him, or possessed by him outside himself. 

An injury may be either merely an injury, or it may be also 
and at the same time a damaging injury. The first injures 
simply a right which belongs to another. The second has 
a further result in oss to him. 

A man cannot possibly do injustice unless he has the will to 
do it. In like manner, a man cannot suffer injustice unless he 
has either an express or an implicit will not to suffer it. He has 
this will expressly if he has knowledge of that which he has the 
will not to suffer. He has the will zwplicitly or interpretatively 
if, while he has no knowledge of the injustice, he is in the dis- 
position that, if he did know of it, he would not have the will 
to suffer it. 

Ifa man wills to submit to that which would otherwise be 
an injustice, and still more, if he positively permits it, no injustice 
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has been done. The man has abdicated, and given up his 
right, or to say the least, he has put his right within another’s 
power. 

It is an axiom that “to him who with knowledge has the will 
to submit, injury is not done.” But in order that a man should 
truly have the knowledge, there must be complete absence 
of every error which would in any way prevent consent. In 
order that he may be held to truly consent, his will must be so 
free that he would not be suffering injury even in the extorting 
of his consent. He must not be the victim of unjust fear, or 
subject to the pressure of such necessity as would drive him 
to the enduring of a loss to which, apart from that necessity, he 
would never have submitted. 

An zxjury, properly so called, cannot possibly be done by a 
man Zo himself. Ue who kills himself, or who kills another 
man with that man’s consent, or at his petition, is unjust indeed, 
but not to himself, or to that other man. The right which has 
been violated is the right of the Creator, who has reserved to 
Himself dominion over human life. Matrimonial rights cannot 
be transferred by those who possess them. They are real rights, 
but they are inalienable of their own nature. Consent cannot 
therefore be given by the possessor of them to the exercise of 
them by another. No kind of consent can alter the wrong 
which is done by violation of an inalienable right. 

10. 


Among other injuries there is that of ‘Aef/t. Theft consists 
in secretly taking away the property of an owner, who is 
reasonably unwilling to be deprived of it. Unjust detention 
of a thing which belongs to another is equivalent to the taking 
of it away. A man is stealing who takes away that which he 
has deposited with another in pledge, although that which he 
takes away has never ceased to be his own property. He has 
violated the 7zg/z of retention which belonged to him who held 
the pledge. 

Theft is distinguished from mere damaging, which brings no 
gain to him who inflicts it. 

Theft is a hidden injury, as compared with robbery, which 
is an openly inflicted injury, accompanied with violence. A 
theft may indeed be committed in presence and sight of the 
owner ; but if it is done without violence, it remains a theft, and 
it is not a robbery. In this sense, theft is said to be a hidden 
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injury. The term signifies the absence of violence in surrep- 
titious stealing. 

If property is taken away in sight of its owner, and the 
owner keeps silence from fear or shamefacedness, there is theft, 
because the owner has not the will to be deprived of that which 
belongs to him. If a man may, however, in the exercise of his 
prudence presume that the owner is content that the thing 
should be taken from him, and would most certainly give it if 
he were asked for it, a theft is not committed by the taking of 
it. The owner is in this case supposed to consent, so far at 
least as the substance of the act is concerned, even if he should 
at the same time object to the mode in which it is done. If he 
who took the thing should afterwards come to know that the 
owner had a positive will not to part with it, the thing taken 
cannot be retained. In the light of this knowledge, the pre- 
sumption ceases which excused the taking of it. 

Robbery is, therefore, an unjust taking away of the property 
of another, along with the use of force, either to the owner or 
to the lawful guardian of that property. Regarded theologically, 
robbery differs from theft in species. It superadds to theft 
injury to the person of the owner. By the force which makes 
stealing to be robbery, is to be understood not only violence or 
assault on the body of the owner, but also grievous fear which 
has been unjustly caused in him, as well as threatening of some 
still greater damage. 

Robbery is, as regards its species, a species of unjust depri- 
vation of property. It is not a species of theft, since theft itself 
is opposed to robbery. 

The species of sacrilege may attach both to theft and to 
robbery. Sacrilege may occur in three ways: either when a 
sacred thing is unjustly taken from a sacred person,—or when 
a sacred thing is unjustly taken from a person who is not 
sacred,—or when a thing which is not sacred is unjustly taken 
from a sacred person. 

II. 

In the necessity which is called extreme, it is lawful for a 
man to appropriate something which is the property of another, 
if and so far as the use of it is absolutely necessary to him in 
his present need. This is common doctrine, which is without 
question. It rests on the ground that the rights of human 
persons are subordinate to a right of human nature. The rights 
of ownership which, as we have seen, emerged in the primeval 
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distribution of the goods of nature,and which are founded in the 
law of nature, must yield to a right of nature itself. This is that 
right which every man of his nature has to use the goods of 
nature for the preservation of himself. Such appropriation has 
not in it the nature of theft. Through the taker’s necessity the 
goods taken are made the taker’s own. To this, however, there 
is one exception. If the previous owner is himself in extreme 
necessity, it is not lawful for one who is in the same necessity 
to appropriate the goods of which both have need. This is 
forbidden by the axiom of law: “ Better is the condition of him 
who is in possession.” 

But what is the precise nature of that necessity which will 
justify appropriation of some part of another’s property ? 

There are various kinds and degrees of necessity in which a 
man may find himself. The necessity which is called ertreime 
is that from which there is imminent danger of death, or at 
least of long and grievous sickness. When a man is in danger 
of some calamity which is so grievous as to be almost equivalent 
to death, such as is mutilation, or perpetual captivity, or total 
wreck of honour, his necessity is said to be guasz-extrenie, or 
most grave. Imminent peril of a grievous evil, such as is some 
loss of reputation, or liberty, or goods, or state and dignity, 
constitute what is called grave necessity. These are the main 
divisions of extraordinary necessity, but as in their circum- 
stances they frequently overlap each other, we find them 
variously stated in works en moral science. 

The necessity which is ordinary, and is called comsox 
necessity, is that of a man who suffers inconvenience with 
regard to the necessaries of life, or the demands of his station 
in life, but not such misery as to render his life utterly wretched 
and unbearable. This necessity has, of course, to be measured 
by the standard of his station in life. A man of rank would 
suffer more than a street beggar. 

The appropriation of some portion of another’s goods, which 
is lawful in extreme necessity, is lawful also in guast-ertreime 
necessity. It is not lawful to appropriate any portion of 
another’s property in merely grave necessity. Still less could 
this be considered lawful in a case of common or ordinary 
necessity. 


If a man who is in extreme necessity can beg from the 
owner that of which he stands in need, he ought to do so. He 
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will not be justified in surreptitiously appropriating it. This is 
an extraordinary, and in his case unnecessary, means in order 
to his relief. The man, moreover, is not as yet subject to 
extreme necessity if he still has hope of getting for the asking 
the necessary succour. 

If the mere use, as distinguished from the ownership of a 
thing, will suffice for relief in extreme necessity, he who takes 
the thing does not thereby become the owner of it. Hence he is 
bound, when the necessity is at an end, to restore the property 
to its owner. 

As the law of nature has not imposed on a man the obli- 
gation of preserving his life through.the use of extraordinary 
means, so neither has the law of nature given right for the 
appropriation of extraordinary means, but only for the appro- 
priation of that which is an ordinary means for the preservation 
of life. 

The obligation to relieve—not necessarily to gzve, if lending 
or selling will suffice—a man who is manifestly in extreme 
necessity, is founded in the law of charity. The power of the 
indigent man to take is founded in the law of ature, which gives 
him the 7¢gf¢ to take. To this natural right in him there corres- 
ponds in an owner an obligation of justice not to hinder the 
taker in the exercise of his right to take. There may, therefore, 
exist in a man who is in extreme necessity the right to take, 
even if an obligation to give should not lie upon the owner, who 
is not bound, at grave inconvenience to himself, to the succour 
of his neighbour, as an act of charity. 

That which seems at first sight to be a limitation of the 
rights of ownership, serves to set forth more clearly the reality 
and justice of the rights of property. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 





Note to the Article on “ Mr. Rider Haggard 
aud the Immuring of Nuns.” 


—~>—. 


THE Mexican newspaper, £/ Tiempo, the leading Catholic 
daily of that city, publishes in its issue of March 6th, the 
two following letters. They will be read with interest by those 
who may have followed the correspondence in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, arising out of the article under the above heading in 
the January number of this Review. We translate them entire, 
together with the brief editorial comments which accompany 


them. 
THE MUMMIES IN THE MUSEUM. 


The most innocent causes give rise at times to the most envenomed 
disputes. So it has happened with the inoffensive mummies preserved 
in our National Museum, the origin of which is being hotly debated at 
the present moment upon the banks of the Thames, as may be seen 
from the two following letters, for which we are indebted to the obliging 
courtesy of the writers. 

I. 
To Setior Don José Agreda, Librarian of the National Museum. 
Seminary of Mexico, Feb. 14, 1894. 

Honoured and dear Sir,—There has been published lately in 
London, under the title of Wontezuma’s Daughter, a novel by Mr. Rider 
Haggard, in which a great deal is made of the supposed practice of 
building-up nuns alive into walls. The author, in order to justify his 
bold treatment of this theme, has appended a footnote to the following 
effect : 

‘Lest such cruelty should seem impossible and unprecedented, the 
writer may mention that in the Museum of the city of Mexico he has 
seen the desiccated body of a young woman which was found immured 
in the walls of a religious building. With it is the body of an infant. 
Although the exact cause of her execution remains a matter of conjec- 
ture, there can be no doubt as to the manner of her death, for, in 
addition to other evidences, the marks of the rope with which her 
limbs were bound in life are still distinctly visible. Such in those 
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days were the mercies of religion ! 
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These assertions of Mr. Haggard have given rise to a controversy 
in the London Press, in the course of which the novelist has made 
public the following additional details: (1) that the place in which the 
remains referred to were walled-up was a convent of nuns in this city 
of Mexico ;! (2) that the marks of the cord, the intrinsic evidence of 
the fact of the immuring, were visible upon the ankles; and (3) that 
besides the remains of the young woman referred to, there were to be 
seen in the Museum of Mexico those of another woman, without a 
child, who also had been walled-up alive in a convent.” 

As you understand, Sefior Agreda, this question of the walling-up of 
nuns is one of great interest for the history of Mexico, and if there 
existed in the Museum such conclusive proofs of the fact as are alleged, 
the matter would be definitively settled. On this account I venture to 
hope that you will be so kind as to tell me: 

A. Whether there exists for the public any printed catalogue of the 
objects preserved in the Museum. 

B. What is known of the origin of these mummies, and in particular 
whether there appear upon them the marks of the cord spoken of. 

A reply to these questions will earn the gratitude of your obedient 
servant, &c. 

MANUEL SOLE. 
Il. 
To the Rev. Don Manuel Sole. 


National Museum of Mexico, Feb. 28, 1894. 

Honoured Sir,—In compliance with your desire to obtain definite 
information about certain mummies exhibited in one of the halls of this 
institution, I as librarian of the same, and with the authorization of the 
Director ad interim, beg to make the following statement. 

There exists no printed catalogue of the National Museum which is 
sold to the public, because that which was made in 1882, extending 
only to the departments of history and archeology, is completely out 
of print, and there only remain in the establishment such copies as are 
included in the second volume of the Avaées ; and in this catalogue 
the mummies do not appear. ‘Two or more catalogues have been 
printed for the use of foreigners,? but without any co-operation on the 


1 This statement is clearly made by Mr. Haggard in his communication to the 
Pall Mall Gazette of January 17th, as well as in his letter to Mr. Britten of August 9th. 
By the 26th of January, however, he had come to the conclusion that the remains 
were found, not in Mexico, but in Puebla, a fact which shows conclusively that 
Mr. Haggard published his footnote first and found evidence to justify it afterwards, 
The date of Father Solé’s letter makes it clear that he could not, when he wrote, 
have seen Mr. Haggard’s later account of the matter, printed only on January 3Ist. 

2 With regard to this second body, Mr. Haggard speaks more guardedly. He 
says: *‘It was alleged to have been found in the walls of a convent.” (Pail Mall 
Gazette, January 17th.) 

3 [One of these, printed in English in 1884, I have seen. It contains no mention 


of the mummies. ] 
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part of the officials of the institution and without the sanction of the 
Director. Consequently, as they have been made by persons who may 
be wholly incompetent, and who have no knowledge of the antecedents 
of the objects exhibited, no reliance can be placed upon them. 

There are four mummies in the National Museum, and _ they 
stand open to public view in the department of anthropology. ‘Two 
are those. of adults, and the other two of children. Of the two first 
one is the body of a woman. It was taken from one of the tombs of 
the cemetery (fanteon)! of Our Lady of the Angels, and the chaplain 
of that sacred enclosure (sanx/uario) stated that it was the body of the 
Sefiora Dojia Luz Urbina, a person whom he had known and with 
whom he had conversed. The hair is still braided in plaits, which 
makes it clear that the said lady was not a Religious, but a secular 
person, since Religious did not use plaits, besides the fact that they 
always wore their hair cut extremely short. There are marks upon the 
ankles which show that they have been tied together, but this is not 
anything extraordinary, since in some cases it was the custom to tie the 
ankles of a corpse, and also the arms. I have myself seen this done 
many times. Over the head is placed a ticket, with these words: 
‘**Human body naturally desiccated. Panteon de los Angeles, Mexico.” 

The other adult body is that of a man. His name is unknown, and it 
is believed to have been brought from the same cemetery, or from that 
of the Campo Florido, or from that of San Diego. On the ticket 
inside the case (icho) are the words: “ Human body naturally desic- 
cated. Mexico.” 

The two bodies of children have no connection whatever with those 
of the adults. ‘They were extracted from other tombs in the cemeteries 
named, and brought to the Museum on a different occasion from the 
adults, and if they were placed in the same cases in which the others 
are preserved, it was because there was no other place in which they 
could be conveniently exhibited. 

As for the practice of immuring, I beg to state that in this country 
no such punishment has ever been used either by the Inquisition or by 
the Religious Orders of men, or by nuns. In the convents of Religious 
of both sexes, there were prisons, but prisons so constructed that the 
health of the persons confined in them suffered no hurt. They had 
light more than sufficient to read, to write, and to recite the Divine 
Office. There was a bed to sleep upon, a table to eat and to write at, 
&c. On feast-days they left their cells to comply with the precept of 
hearing Mass, and also on the titular festival of the convent, and on 
other principal feasts of the Order, in order to take part in these 
solemnities together with the rest of the community. 

At the beginning of the year 1861, much excitement was caused in 
this city by the discovery of some mummies in the Convent of Santo 


1 [The word fanteon is commonly used in Mexico to designate a cemetery: Z/ 
Panteon de Dolores, El Panteon Frances, &c.] 
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Domingo. It was pretended that these were the victims put to death 
by the Religious, or by the Inquisition, and a foreigner named Campi 
purchased some from the Government, and upon this false idea 
conveyed them out of the country as a commercial speculation. The 
corpses in question were those of Religious who had died in the 
convent, as was shown by their habit, their tonsures, &c. The bodies 
were so well preserved because the tombs in which they had been 
deposited were very dry, and they were not found in the cloister, but in 
the charnel-house of the cemetery (ex e/ osario del panteon), in which 
place I had myself seen them many times before. 

Some five or six years ago there was exhibited in the United States 
a body which was declared to be that of Father Nicolas de Segura, 
a victim of the Mexican Inquisition. This Father, who, while Superior 
of the Professed House of the Jesuits, met his death there on the 8th of 
March, 1743, at the hands of a lay-brother of the same community 
named Villasefior, as is proved by the criminal process drawn up against 
the latter and now in my possession, was never punished by the Inqui- 
sition, for the simple reason that he never gave occasion for it. His 
body, naturally desiccated through being left in a dry and lofty place, 
has always been preserved, and is preserved to this day in the same 
tomb in which it was deposited at the date above mentioned, and here 
I, in company with two other persons, saw it myself some two or three 
years since. 

I trust that you may be successful in the good object you have 
undertaken. You may always command, in anything you wish, the help 
of your devoted servant, &c., 

JOSE MARIA DE AGREDA Y SANCHEZ. 


Father Solé did well to address himself to Senor Agreda for 
information about the origin of the mummies preserved in our National 
Museum. A more learned antiquary, or one whose authority stands 
higher in all matters of ecclesiastical history, it would be difficult to 
name amongst the men of our generation. It is true that the question 
at first sight hardly seems worth the trouble of such an appeal, for who 
of our own countrymen ever imagined, or was capable of asserting, that 
these bodies were those of nuns walled-up alive? However, the story 
has been widely circulated abroad, and, for the sake of foreigners, it was 
necessary to contradict it by testimony that was at once complete and 
authoritative. Yes, we in Mexico know well who is the fabricator of 
these and other similar falsehoods: it is a reverend minister who lives 
here in Mexico, whom, please God, we intend to expose, and cover with 
the ridicule he deserves. Let that gentleman know that the truth is not 
to be violated with impunity, and that in defence of it we are prepared 
to conduct ourselves now and always as befits Catholics and Mexicans. 


Comment is needless. Mr. Rider Haggard will hardly 
maintain that this letter, published in a leading Mexican 
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journal, is “hearsay or third-hand evidence,” and it is fortunate 
that the only body of a woman in the Museum, and necessarily 
therefore the body referred to by Mr. Haggard, is precisely that 
of whose provenance exact details can be given. Moreover, 
Sefior Agreda’s eminence as an archeologist and student of 
ecclesiastical history is as universally recognized by men of 
all parties in Mexico, as is that of Cavaliere de Rossi in kindred 
topics at Rome. In one respect, the kind friend to whom we 
owe the copy of the journal in question, pleads guilty to a 
slight inaccuracy, due to haste, in a former letter we received 
from him. Sefior Agreda is there described as “ Director” of 
the National Museum. He is, in fact, the librarian of that 
institution. It would seem that the Museum lacks for the 
moment a permanent director; but since Sefior Agreda tells 
us that he writes with the authorization of the director ad 
interim (con autorizacion del Senor director interino), we are so 
far the gainers that we now have the testimony of two of the 


Museum officials instead of one. 
Hi, ‘FT; 





Reviews. 


an 
I.—A LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


UNLESS we are mistaken, this volume introduces us to a new 
explorer in the field of historical literature, and we are glad to 
become acquainted with him, for he proves himself to be a 
well-informed and pleasant companion. We trust that ere long 
we shall meet him again, for there is room for further research 
in the same quarter, and he is qualified to do good service in 
it. He has certainly done a good service to Archbishop Laud. 
Like every man of mark, Laud has been differently understood 
and differently represented ; he has had his flatterers and his 
detractors, and the result is that he is held up either as a 
faultless perfection or an absurd failure. We are glad then to 
find in this Romish Recusant an artist who, while he does not 
attempt to conceal the faults or the weaknesses of his character, 
yet aims at doing ample justice to whatever he possessed that 
was noble and generous. 

The materials which have come down to us for a biography 
of the Archbishop, are valuable and abundant; they are easily 
accessible and at no great cost. The best edition of his works 
is that in eight volumes which was published in 1860 by the 
“Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.” As might be expected, 
it exhibits the peculiar sentiments of its editor; but it reflects 
credit upon his scholarship and industry. The present work is 
based upon it as far as the matter is concerned, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to its author that he would have done 
well had he sought for new material. Assuredly he would have 
found it in the Record Office and among the recent acquisitions 
of the British Museum ; and a walk to the library at Lambeth 
would have made him acquainted with a very important source 
of information which is almost unexplored, although its exist- 
ence is known and its value admitted. We refer to Laud’s 
Archiepiscopal Register, which contains the copy of all his 


14 Life of Archbishop Laud. By “A Romish Recusant.” London: Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1894. 
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official acts from 1633 to 1636, and fills 850 pages in folio. As 
the Archbishop continued in the exercise of his power a few 
years after that latter date, we may suppose that the Register, 
or Registers, of his archiepiscopal transactions during these 
years was seized and probably destroyed by his enemies. Be 
that as it may; this much is certain, that of this important 
collection, although extant in a public library, only four docu- 
ments find a place in the Anglo-Catholic edition of his works. 
Another Register, that namely which chronicles Laud’s episco- 
pate in the see of London, from 1628 to 1633, remains not only 
unused but practicably unusable, its official custodians inter- 
posing obstacles which are equivalent to declining to permit it 
to be consulted 

Such then are the sources whence our author has derived his 
narrative of the life and death of the Archbishop. Throughout 
the work, in whatever light he is represented, whether as 
politician, as the administrator of a diocese, or as contro- 
versialist, Laud is here treated with a kindly consideration. 
The author would have done his readers a service had he 
traced for them a sketch of the creed and ritual which prevailed 
in England at the time when the future Primate was being 
taught his catechism, in order that we might contrast it with 
the ideal perfection contemplated by Andrewes, Cosin, or 
Montague. To accuse him of a leaning to Popery is entirely 
to misunderstand his position. Our author here gives the only 
sensible explanation of that otherwise unintelligible story of a 
Cardinal’s hat having been offered to Laud, as he himself has 
entered twice in his diary; the Archbishop having given a 
distinct and personal application to a remark which had only 
a general bearing. 

Here then we may conclude our remarks by quoting the 
words in which the author sums up his narrative. “Laud died 
a brave man, and I hope a good one. Take him all in all he 
may be said to have been an historical character of whom 
‘conformable’ people have every reason to feel proud; while 
even ‘Romish recusants’ may admire him as a well-intentioned, 
straightforward, and manly Englishman.” 














The Black Death. 


2.—THE BLACK DEATH.! 


It is well for us to be reminded from time to time of the 
meagre nature of the knowledge of past times which we 
acquire from history, for we are very apt to flatter ourselves 
that we know all about them. Here is an episode of our 
country’s life, which is mentioned indeed in the books with 
which we are familiar, and the date of which could be given 
with tolerable accuracy by candidates who have prepared 
themselves for those examinations in which our age delights: 
but when mentioned, it is dismissed in a few lines, or at most 
in a paragraph, and so slight is the part that it is made to play, 
as to leave an impression on the reader’s mind that in spite of it 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the time between Crecy 
and Poictiers, was the period of England’s greatest glory and 
exaltation. The detailed picture drawn by Father Gasquet of 
the terrible visitation which ravaged the country from sea to 
sea, puts a very different complexion upon the matter. The 
“Black Death,” he tells us, and he proves his assertion by over- 
whelming evidence, inflicted what can only be called a deep 
wound in the social body: it formed the real close of the 
medizval period and the beginning of our modern age: the 
ecclesiastical system was wholly disorganized and more than 
half ruined, so that everything had to be built up anew: the 
effect of the catastrophe, as regards education, was prejudicial 
beyond the power of calculation ; and in the people it produced 
a religious paralysis. More than this, its first and most striking 
result, it worked nothing less than a complete social revolution. 
Its violence had been felt by all classes indeed, but chiefly by 
the poor, and such was the depopulation among them as to 
make the survivors conscious of a new power, never dreamt of 
before. The services of labourers were at a premium, who toa 
great extent made their own terms, so that while everything 
that the landowner had to buy rose to twice or thrice its former 
price, he was obliged to double the wages he gave, and much 
was done towards lessening the gulf which had separated the 
higher and the lower classes. 

A review of the terrible events which wrought these changes, 
has already, so far as England is concerned, been presented by the 

1 The Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348—9), now commonly known as the Black Death. 
By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co., 1893. 244 pp. 
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late Professor Thorold Rogers, Dr. Jessopp, and others. Father 
Gasquet adds a picture of the stages by which the epidemic 
marched to our shores, and the devastation it worked in foreign 
lands. He proceeds to trace its ravages in detail—devoting a 
chapter to London and the south, another to the shires of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, and Oxford, and a third to 
the rest of the country. Everywhere there is much the same 
tale to tell, the most definite and trustworthy information, 
coming from the episcopal and monastic records, which by 
informing us of the devastation wrought in the ranks of the 
clergy, enable us to surmise what it must have been amongst 
the people at large. The picture so presented is an appalling 
one: in all directions we find sees deprived of their bishops, 
parishes of their pastors, monasteries of their Superiors and a 
large proportion of their inmates, of daily processions, for six 
months. together, of priests approaching their Bishop to be 
instituted to cures which the plague had left without a pastor, 
of whole episcopal households swept away, and of the dread 
of contagion interfering even with the exercise of priestly 
functions. There are striking particulars also regarding the 
wholesale destruction of the inhabitants at large, the over- 
flowing of the cemeteries, and the wild license in which, as 
not unfrequently happens, terror found a vent. Yet terrible 
as the picture is, it appears far from being overdrawn, and not, 
in every case, to include all the elements of horror. Thus we 
are told (p. 85) that the abbey of Athelney lost its Abbot, but 
it might have been added that the Prior, John Stour, having 
been chosen to succeed him, and setting out to get the King’s 
approbation, was stricken too and died on the way, so that 
within three weeks (viz., September 23 and October 10, 1349), 
there were two congés d’¢lire for that unfortunate house, 

We must conclude with a regret that, having done so much 
for us, the accomplished author has not done more. After 
having our fill of horrors in the course of the ghastly story, it 
is most tantalizing to be told, in the last paragraph of the book, 
of the wonderful social and religious recovery from a state 
almost of dissolution, which gives an extraordinary interest to 
the century and a half ensuing, though the subject cannot now 
be even touched. We can but hope that at no distant day we 
may have from the same pen a work supplementing that which 
we have been considering in this direction. Such a work, apart 
from the immense interest which it must itself possess, would 
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add much to the preceding one, the story of which would thus 
become, in far greater degree even than it is, a chapter in the 
organic history of the country. 


3.—ST. THOMAS’S PRIORY.! 


How much remains to be done before we shall have an 
adequate knowledge of the heroic history of English Catholics 
during the days of persecution! The volume before us has 
been undertaken, as the author tells us, in order “to awaken in 
the Stafford congregation an interest in the story of how their 
forefathers handed down to them the teaching of their 
Redeemer.” He goes on: “The history of Stafford Mission is 
Jacsimile in outline with hundreds of others that might have 
been culled from my collection towards a detailed account of 
all the missions, chaplaincies, and missionary stations that have 
existed in England and Wales since the so-called Reformation 
or overthrow of the ancient faith. The record is sadly incom- 
plete, and yet too vast, may be, ever to be displayed in its 
entirety.” Yet this fragment, dealing with a morsel of history 
hitherto untouched,? is full of varied interest and solid edifica- 
tion, making us hope against hope that the able writer to whom 
we owe it, may be able to do more in the future than he 
ventures to anticipate. 

The first figure presented to us is a striking one, old Sir 
Robert Paston, apparently a priest of Queen Mary’s days, who 
in spite of previous incarceration in Newgate, so devoted 
himself to the preservation of the faith in Stafford, as to earn 
for himself, in or about 1586, a second imprisonment in the gaol 
of the town. There during six years he found a field for his 
untiring zeal in the encouragement of the numerous recusants 
who shared his captivity till, in 1592, probably in order to be 
rid of so troublesome a prisoner, the authorities had him trans- 
ferred once more to Newgate. This little history aptly indi- 
cates the impression most forcibly inculcated by the whole 
narrative, making us realize of what stuff the men were made 
who kept the flame alight in evil days, and it is followed by 


1 St, Thomas's Priory; or, the Story of St. Austin’s, Stafford. By Joseph Gillow. 
London: Burns and Oates. 175 pp. 

2 Several of the more notable items of the history have been elsewhere recorded, 
not the history of the Church at Stafford as a whole. 
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others no less striking. From these we may select the dramatic 
incident of the recantation of Robert Sutton, afterwards a priest 
and martyr. He was Rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire 
—one of the successors of John Wycliffe—when he resolved 
to abjure the errors of Protestantism, and to do this openly, 
that so he might in some measure atone for the past. Therefore 
—booted and spurred—he mounted the pulpit, begged pardon 
of his parishioners for having been so long a blind guide leading 
them astray, and declared that outside the Church of Rome 
there was no salvation. Then quickly descending, he mounted 
the horse that was in readiness for him, and rode for his life to 
the sea-coast to pass over into Flanders. 

Not less interesting is the story of two youthful confessors, 
Thomas and George Fisher, both of them afterwards priests. 
Boys of good family, they were born Protestants, but having 
the sun of Wisbeach prison, where many Catholic priests were 
confined, they soon were led to the faith. The governor dis- 
covering this, bade them go to the parish church to listen to “a 
powerful and weighty minister,” and when they refused had 
them stripped and flogged in the market-place, and then put in 
irons. Thomas, the elder, managed to escape and fled over-sea 
to Douay; but George being caught serving one of the old 
priests at Mass, was confined amongst the worst class of 
criminals. Being afterwards brought to trial, he maintained, 
in opposition to the judge, that the Catholic was the old 
religion, and that Holinshead said so, and when the magistrate 
denied this too, and called him an ignorant boy, he triumph- 
antly produced from his pocket a leaf of that author’s 
Chronicles, containing the account of St. Augustine’s preach- 
ing. He too subsequently got away to Douay. 

These samples must serve to indicate the character of the 
book, the sound and scholarly workmanship of which is 
sufficiently guaranteed by the name of the writer. It will be 
enough to say that it carries its history down to the present 
day, with notices of those who have at various times served 
the mission. There is a good Index, and an Appendix con- 
taining the pedigree of the family of Fowler, of St. Thomas’s 
Priory, and a table of the priests who have worked at Stafford 
since the Reformation. 

If we may hint a fault, it is that there is too evident an 
endeavour to adorn the narrative with scraps of verse, many of 
which are obviously introduced, not because they are wanted, 
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but because the writer wants to have them. Thus, one of the 
priests at Stafford having been a grand-nephew of Le Sage, 
we are given the epitaph of that writer. We also notice the 
popular, but unscannable, version of the line which should read, 


Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 


Even in this department, however, there are some gems which 
do much to make us forget what appears superfluous. We 
would not lose, for example, the lines quoted from John Austin, 
who is besides one of those connected with the narrative : 
Then let me dy, that I may go 
And dwell where those bright lillies grow, 
Where those blest plants of glory rise 
And make a safer Paradise.? 
The tale of martyrdoms would also sadly miss Father 
Southwell’s beautiful accompaniment : 
My skaffold was the bedd where ease I founde, 
The blocke, a pillowe of eternal reste : 


My hedman cast me in a blisfull swounde, 
His axe cutt off my cares from combred breste. 


4.—LIFE OF BLESSED ANTONY BALDINUCCI.? 

A year has not yet passed since, on the feast of our national 
patron, St. George, 1893, Antony Baldinucci, S.J., was solemnly 
numbered by the Holy Father amongst the beatified. The 
mention of a name _ hitherto unknown in this country 
naturally gives rise to the desire to learn something of the 
life and character of one thus highly honoured in the Church. 
Father Goldie has therefore rendered good service by supply- 
ing us so promptly with a very interesting and detailed 
account in English of Father Baldinucci’s unwearying succes- 
sion of labours and sufferings, borne with such heroic fortitude 
and unflagging perseverance in the cause of the conver- 
sion of souls. The great work to which God called him 
was that of evangelizing and reviving the spirit of religion 
throughout the chief towns and villages in the central portion 
of Italy, between the years 1696 and 1717, constantly passing 
from place to place, and everywhere preaching to large crowds 
who afterwards flocked round his confessional. 

' Austin’s Devotions. 1668. 

2 The Life of the Blessed Antony Baldinucci, By Francis Goldie, of the Society 
of Jesus. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1894. 
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The chief part and indeed the whole of the great missioner’s 
public life was devoted to this all-important work, and in every 
detail it was carried out in the spirit of the true Apostle. In 
treating his subject Father Goldie has adopted the chronological 
order, availing himself of three authentic sources, the second 
edition of a biography originally published at Rome, in 1720; 
a recent Life, begun by Father Vannucci, S.J., finished by another 
hand, and printed in 1893; and also the Swmmarium de Virtu- 
ttbus, containing transcripts and collections of letters written by 
Father Baldinucci and others. The author likewise very happily 
enables us to follow the sequence and connection, of the mis- 
sioner’s journeys to and fro, by the use of a little map which, in 
addition, places before us at a glance the whole scene of his 
apostolic career. 

The portrait of Blessed Antony, which faces the title-page, 
startlés the eye somewhat by the unexpected sight of a fresh- 
looking youth of sixteen years, in place of the likeness of 
a saint marked by the lines of a severe and matured asceticism, 
and it gives us but little suggestion of what Antony Baldinucci 
afterwards became. This bloom soon gave way to those signs 
of ill-health and delicacy of constitution which God so often 
allows to overshadow the prospects and threaten the full efficacy 
of a vocation to the religious state which He Himself renders in 
other respects so unmistakable, and not seldom reveals to some 
near relative or pious confessor. In the history of Blessed 
Antony’s entrance into Religion we also note a hesitancy not 
unusual in determining the Order to which a particular vocation 
points, such as gives occasion for some very clear and inde- 
pendent indication of the Divine will. Another proof of the 
call of our saint to a life of mission work of the very highest 
devotedness and self-mortification is found in that long-abiding 
desire for the hardest and most perilous foreign mission which 
only sought fresh opportunities of satisfying itself to the full in 
spending and being spent unceasingly in the salvation of souls 
at home. 

Although from the nature of the circumstances themselves, 
and of the fragmentary sources whence our knowledge of them 
is drawn, the incidents of Blessed Baldinucci’s life, as well as 
the hurried and rather confused record of missions, processions, 
confessions, miracles wrought, public use of the discipline, 
maladies and sores for long ignored by him till they were 
miraculously healed, and even scenes and anecdotes very naively 
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told, all combine to give a singularly simple and inartistic aspect 
to the Father’s manner of conducting his missions, yet there is 
ample proof that sound method and a deep interior spirit, 
directed by Divine illumination, guided him in the multiplicity 
and ever-changing variety of his occupations. 

The lessons to be gathered for ourselves from this narrative 
of all that he achieved externally and of the inner life of the 
man who did it, are excellently summed up in the last chapter 
of Father Goldie’s biography, containing Father Budrioli’s 
summary of Blessed Antony’s virtues. Here we learn, as we 
were fully prepared to do, that his humility was of the truest 
type. Amid all the exterior display and wonderful yet solid 
spiritual fruits of his missions, the adulations of the crowds 
of poor peasants ever attending his footsteps, and the more 
courteous respect of the highest in rank, his idea of himself was of 
the very humblest, and his shunning of honours was equalled only 
by his search for every means of self-contempt. His intense love 
of God and his tender devotion to our Blessed Lady explain 
his burning zeal for souls. And when we think finally of his 
invariable success in winning those souls, we cannot but attribute 
this to his sensitive delicacy in treating with each one, and to 
the firm conviction of every one with whom he came in contact 
that he possessed the good Father’s most genuine and loving 
sympathy. These and other rare qualities made Blessed 
Antony Baldinucci the great missioner that he was, and fully 
entitled him to the distinction to which the Church has advanced 


him. 


5 .—STEPHEN REMARX.! 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat—“ The man whom 
God wishes to destroy He first makes mad.” This maxim 
might no doubt suit a pagan system in which the Deity was 
regarded as an avenging power, but it certainly will not square 
with Christianity without one important alteration, viz.: the 
substitution of the devil for God. But thus modified the maxim 
may be true: “Whom the devil will destroy he first makes mad.” 

We often hear with pain of the hallucinations of poor 
lunatics. They are mad. They know not what they are, or for 
what they were made. Are they the only such people? Are 


1 Stephen Remarx. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. By James Adderley. 
Fourth Edition. London: Edward Arnold, 1894. 
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there not others who, like them, mistake the object of their 
existence ? 

In inventing the Protestant religion, the devil did no 
cleverer feat than when he veiled from men the purpose 
of their being. It was the devil who banished from England 
the rule of faith and morals, the authority on faith and morals, 
giving to those who wanted bread, a stone. He substituted for 
the Pope and the Church, Acts of Parliament and _ public 
opinion. The Catholic Catechism begins, “Who made you?” 
“God.” “Why did God make you?” but nowhere in the Book 
of Common Prayer do we find the object of man’s existence 
clearly set forth. The result of this absence of teaching is that 
many persons think that they are made for themselves, and they 
consequently lead lives as if they were not responsible to any one 
for their actions. Thus we get, as Mr. Adderley shows, socialism 
at oné end of the line, and so-called “smart people” at the other. 

The ordinary “Gallio” kind of clergyman is well described 
in Dr. Bloose, who could not visit the sick as it made him faint, 
but contented himself with writing pamphlets which he gave to 
his friends and his housemaid. Stephen became his curate, but, 
as he entirely failed to convert his chief to his own ideas on the 
social question, he turned his attention to the congregation, who 
were left in his charge during the Doctor's frequent visits to 
Brighton. 

The lecture delivered at the East End may be taken as 
a good description of the joint effect of sleepy Protestantism and 
“ fashionable life” on those whose lot is hard and unhappy, and 
who naturally see nothing convincing in Christianity as thus set 
forth. “If Christianity,” they say, “leads to nothing but inactive 
selfishness, and extreme self-indulgence, what good will it do us 
or any one else? We have heard of Christ, but we look in vain 
for a Christ-like Christian.” 

The author gives an amusing sketch of those truly self- 
denying fashionable young women who do so much “to elevate” 
the working classes, by giving them skirt dances and banjo 
entertainments ; afterwards regaling themselves at a West End 
Club with champagne and oysters! The docker, however, is 
shrewd enough to see that this merely amounts to amusing 
themselves, while administering (as they think) a soporific to 
the Eastenders to keep them quiet. A house party of such 
social reformers is well described in a later chapter. In this 
circle the twenty-four hours are devoted to much feeding, much 
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trifling, sporting, talking, and sleeping. Nothing of any value is 
done from morning till night. Unfortunately with many this 
kind of life takes up the whole of their existence. 

We have often thought that one of the most irritating 
features of “ fashionable life” is the overweening self-importance 
of its victims; their efforts at killing time and their little 
ailments are as religiously chronicled (by themselves) as if they 
were matters of European importance. A ball or theatrical 
performance is talked of and described in the newspapers 
devoted to the set and its doings, as if it were a meeting of 
Emperors and Kings to decide the future fate of the civilized 
world! It certainly must be a little trying to a man suffering 
the pangs of hunger, with misery and disease in his home, to 
pick up a sheet of a daily paper and read that: “Lady So- 
and-so sustained a slight injury to her instep while alighting 
from her carriage in Belgrave Square. We are happy, however, 
to state that her ladyship is progressing favourably, and hopes 
to receive her friends as usual to-morrow.” 

We agree with Mr. Adderley that the harm which such 
people do is incalculable. It was luxury destroyed ancient 
Rome and brought about the French Revolution—let us take 
warning. Cannot these people be made to see that they are 
—to put them at the highest—mere useless logs, children 
playing with toys all their lives. We do not expect Protestants, 
without the teaching of the Church, to practise the highest 
forms of mortification and self-abnegation, but surely we may 
hope that they will follow the example happily set by many 
of the class to which they belong, of leading useful lives, and 
doing some good to others, instead of studying their own ease 
and amusement all day long. 

We disagree with the author in supposing that the social 
problem can be solved by the efforts of such a brotherhood as 
he describes. Useful as such an institution might be, it does 
not possess the elements of stability. It would never hold 
together long enough, or be sufficiently far-reaching in its 
operation, to effect the required change. What is really wanted 
is the restoration of the Religious Orders. In them the docker 
and his friends would see the Christ-like life of those who have 
left all to follow their Master, and serve Him in the person of 
His poor. 

The destitute, in their enforced poverty, would share the 
friendship, sympathy, and assistance of those who have for life 
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embraced voluntary poverty. This is the institution of Christ, 
and will be enduring, whereas a mere society of man’s invention 
would never last to do its work. 

We are glad to see that the book has reached its fourth 
edition. It will, we think, do good in awakening a desire for 
better things, but it will, we fancy, be found hard to improve 
upon the Catholic doctrine (1) that although all are not called 
to practise the counsels of perfection, to sell their goods and 
give to the poor, yet all are called to keep God’s command- 
ments, and, in serving God in their station, to do all the good 
which comes in their way, and help those around them both 
spiritually and temporally. In other words, none are allowed 
to live as if self were the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things; and (2) many are called to the perfect way, and to 
lead, amongst the poor and suffering, lives of self-abnegation 
and devotion. 

When this system is fully carried out in Protestant England, 
and in those Continental countries whose atheistical Govern- 
ments at present hamper the full play of the Catholic religion, 
we shall have gone far to solve the social problem. Towards 
such a restoration we must all use our best endeavours, and we 
can certainly count upon the assistance of our Holy Father. 
The words he used on the occasion of his eighty-fourth birthday 
are fatherly and comforting : 


We are in the decline of life, but we shall continue to the last day 
of Our life to devote Ourself to making the beneficent action of the 
Church universally felt. The need of this is great, for all the old 
conceptions of honesty, justice, authority, liberty, social rights, and 
social duties have been overthrown. The Church must seek to recall 
the nations to the principles of moral faith, to point out the true causes 
of existing evils, . . . to inculcate in families the idea of the Christian 
life, to imbue the different classes of society with the principles of 
equity and charity, to inspire rulers with rectitude and the governed 
with submission, and to instil in all alike an ardour for the peace which 
proceeds from God. 


6.—HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS.! 
The Society of Jesus and the Catholic Church owe a great 
debt to the patient labours of the editors of the Cartas de San 


1 Monumenta historica Societatis Jesu nunc primum edita a Patribus ejusdem 
Societatis, Annus primus. Fascic. 1s, 2us, 3us, mens. Jan. Febr. Mart. Madrid, 1894. 
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Ignacio. They are a most valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 
history, and deserve well of all students of history. One fact 
they clearly revealed, the rich treasures of original documents 
in Spain and Italy which were awaiting research and enterprise 
to bring them to light. 

The work, of which the first numbers are before us, promises 
to fulfil to a large degree the hopes of those who were looking 
for the publication of other unpublished documents throwing 
light on the history of the Society. The editor promises a new 
series of the letters of St. Ignatius, and gives us, in this first 
instalment, the fragment of a Life of St. Ignatius written by 
Father John Polanco, and the beginning of his chronicles of the 
Society of Jesus. 

John Polanco was singularly fitted for his work. A Spaniard 
of Burgos, and a student of the University of Paris, he held 
a post in the Papal Court, when, in 1541, he entered the 
Society. After a brilliant course of divinity at Padua, he was 
recalled to Rome by St. Ignatius, and having exercised his zeal 
with great success at Bologna and through Tuscany, he became 
for nine years the intimate adviser and secretary of the Saint, 
and into his hands Ignatius confided the government of the 
Order when old age compelled him to withdraw from active 
life. Polanco held the post of secretary to the two succeeding 
Generals, and was created Vicar General of the Society on the 
death of St. Francis Borgia. 

It is deeply to be regretted that his biography of St. Ignatius 
ends at the establishment of the Society. If it is wanting in 
the interest of the work of Father Gongalez, published in 
Latin by the Bollandists, and deservedly styled the autobio- 
graphy of the Saint, still it gives many facts about his intimate 
life which must have been gathered from the lips of Ignatius 
himself during the years of close intimacy when the writer was 
living with his saintly General. 

Probably the few touches which describe his early life owe 
their high colouring to the humility of St. Ignatius. But he 
lived in times when the standard of morality was very low, even 
in the quiet valley of Loyola, among priests and people alike. 
(pp. 52, 53:) 

The details about the siege of Pamplona are well known, 
but it is curious that Polanco’s account of the wound received 
there by the Saint is the same as that given by Ribadeneira, 
while it differs from that of Gongalez, who must have learned 
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the particulars from the lips of St.Ignatius. The MS. of 
Polanco has been made good use of by Bartoli, and in one 
case is textually quoted by him. 

The Saint, so Polanco insists, contrary to the usual story, 
began to study Latin at Barcelona, before going to Jerusalem. 
(p. 25.) On the occasion of his ill-usage by the Spanish soldiers 
in Lombardy, it is pleasing to learn that one of them treated 
him kindly and gave him some food, before he went on his way. 
(p. 31.) 

There is an interesting anecdote about Lewis Vives, who 
invited St. Ignatius to a large dinner-party at Bruges, when he 
was begging in that city. It was Lent, and at table a discussion 
was raised about Lenten fare. His host declared that for his 
part he enjoyed it, partly because it was pleasant of itself, and 
partly, because of the rich condiments which the cooks used 
largely in Belgium. This expression seemed to our Saint to go 
against the spirit of the Church, and he warmly combated his 
views. “You and all who can have costly dishes probably 
derive small help from this abstinence, if one regards the end 
which the Church had in view. But the bulk of men, whose 
good she considers, do not fare so well; and they find in it 
a means of punishing the body and of practising penance.” Nor 
would he after that trust the loyalty of Vives to the faith, but 
forbade his works to be read by his brethren, just as he had laid 
an embargo on the writings of Erasmus. (p. 43.) 

Polanco all through points out how the Saint learned by 
experience the lessons which he afterwards embodied in his 
Constitutions. He gives a much more serious character to the 
flogging which awaited St. Ignatius in presence of the whole of 
his College at Paris. The offending scholar was “stript and 
whipped with rods both (acerbisstme) very severely and igno- 
miniously.” Bartoli says the pain was but slight, and regarded 
it as aceremony. It would seem rather to have been more like 
the birching of the public schools p/vs the heavy hand used in 
the good old days. ‘ 

Another fact Polanco insists on (p. 57) is that, when at Paris, 
the idea of founding a new Religious Order had never come into 
the mind of St. Ignatius. 

Our author also considers the origin of Paul IV.’s personal 
prejudices against the Society to have been that when our Saint 
made his acquaintance at Venice in 1537, and they were talking 
over the Religious Order of Theatines which the Cardinal Caraffa 
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was then engaged in founding, the prelate did not relish some 
kind and wise criticisms made by his friend. 

It is interesting to note how St.Ignatius from the very 
beginning tried to guard against any national feeling in the 
Society, for on the return of his companions from Rome to 
Venice they came back in parties of three, and the French and 
Spaniards were carefully mingled in each band. In p. 64 is 
given an additional reason why Dr. Ortiz, the envoy of 
Charles V., could not enter the Society, because “he was so 
stout and little fitted for its work.” 

Father Polanco (p. 91) tells of his own vocation. It was 
the Lent of 1541, immediately after St. Ignatius was chosen 
General, and when he was inaugurating his office by teaching 
catechism before crowds in the Church of Santa Maria della 
Strada. Father Laynez had given the Spiritual Exercises to 
Francis Torres,a young man from Burgos, and he had made 
up his mind to enter the new Order. Polanco was his fellow- 
townsman and friend, and they were living together in Rome, 
and thus he followed Francis’ example in the summer of that 
year. 

One would like to know who was the French priest, a 
postulant or novice of the Society, whom Cardinal Mark 
Grimani took with him into Scotland (p. 118), when he went 
there as Nuncio, in 1543. For this youthful priest was probably 
the first—if he can be reckoned as a Jesuit—of the Order who 
entered that country. Orlandini tells the story, and how the 
Cardinal took him to Rome to St.Ignatius, but he, too, is 
provokingly silent about his name. 

The Chronicles of the Society by Father Polanco are chiefly 
the history of the foundations of the various houses and Colleges 
of the Society, and are taken directly from the contemporaneous 
letters, the references to which are given by the learned editor 
in the notes. They do not contain much new matter, but give 
a clear and concise chronicle of events which had passed almost 
under the writer’s eyes. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


FATHER THURSTON’ article! is already known to the readers 
of this periodical, but he has done wisely and kindly in giving 
it a still wider circulation. The edition of the Catholic Truth 
Society has the advantage of some invaluable notes, which add 
still more complete evidence than that which the learned writer 
possessed when he first published his paper. The answer is 
so exhaustive that it will be curious to see what Mr. Rider 
Haggard will say, and what he will do, in future editions of 
Montezuma’s Daughter. But, as Father Thurston points out, 
the whole passage descriptive of the walling-up and its circum- 
stances is full of suggestive and of audacious misstatements. 

The story of The Five Dominican Martyrs? beatified last 
May, is charmingly told. Their lives and death are like those 
of the heroes of the first ages of Christianity, and remind us 
what a large share the sons of St. Dominic have had, since the 
foundation of their Order, in the apostolate of the Church. 

The Catholic Truth Society has lately issued two contro- 
versial pamphlets, which are likely to do much good. One of 
these, which is from the pen of its indefatigable Hon. Secretary,’ 
recounts in clear and vigorous language the process of the 
writer’s conversion, and the contradictions and absurdities with 
which he found Protestantism beset, and should prove very 
useful in awakening dissatisfaction with that most illogical of 
all systems. 

We are glad to receive from the same publishers a third and 
revised edition of Mr. Gatty’s Letter on the Revival of the 
Catholic Faith in England which should be widely known and 

1 Mr. Rider Haggard and the Myth of the Walled-up Nun. By the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1894. 

2 The Five Dominican Martyrs in China. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1894. 

> Why I left the Church of England. By James Britten, London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 1894. 24 pp. 

4 The Revival of the Catholic Faith in England. Third and revised Edition. By 
C. T. Gatty, F.S.A. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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circulated. Not only the lucidity of its statements, but the 
engaging tone and temper which it displays, make it a most 
likely means of doing good. 

Mr. Morden Bennett, who has likewise published A few 
reasons for submitting to the Church of our Fathers, now gives 
us the first part of a most useful catena of testimonies by non- 
Catholics on behalf of the Catholic Church! The idea is an 
excellent one, and the work, when completed, should furnish 
a store-house of convincing argument, on which those may draw 
who have no time or opportunity to make the needful researches 
for themselves. 

The author of Divine Worship? insists on the fact that from 
the beginning the Act of Sacrifice has been the inseparable 
adjunct and supreme function of the religion established by 
God for men, and that even outside of that religion its necessity 
has been felt by all except Mahomedans and Protestants, and 
consequently that the latter, in their repudiation of it, are self- 
condemned. In a second chapter he clearly demonstrates the 
necessary connection between a true belief in the Incarnation, 
and devotion to her who was God’s instrument in accomplishing 
it. Of those who deny her prerogatives he well says: “The 
course they pursue leads to a Christianity—except in name— 
without Christ, and without God.” 

Though we rejoice to find that Mr. Orby Shipley’s Carmina 
Mariana® has reached a second edition, we cannot but think 
that if Catholics realized its value aright, it would have got still 
farther. Nothing seems more forcibly to illustrate the truth of 
our Lady’s prophecy that all generations should call her Blessed, 
than to find so many of our greatest poets, and some that we 
least expect, constrained, some time or other in their lives, to 
lay their tribute at her feet—Tennyson, Browning, Rosetti, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Byron—to mention no 
others. 

Nature Notes As the Editor remarks in his Introduction to 
the first instalment of his journal for 1893, among the various 


1 The Church of God vindicated by non-Catholics. Part 1. Marks of the True 
Church. By H. Morden Bennett, M.A., Oxon. London: Catholic Truth Society, 
1894. 16 pp. 

2 Divine Worship. By Sacerdos. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 63 pp. 

3 Carmina Mariana. By Orby Shipley, M.A. Second Edition. London: 
Burns and Oates. 

4 Nature Notes. The Selborne Society’s Magazine. Edited by James Britten, 
F.L.S., of the British Museum. Vol. iv. 1893. 
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objects proposed to itself by the Selborne Society, the promo- 
tion of the study of natural history, though not the first on the 
official programme, is likely in the long run to produce most 
results, for the wanton destruction of animal life, and the dis- 
figurements wrought by wholesale and purposeless robbery of 
wild-flowers, against which it specially wars, seem more likely to 
be checked by extending an interest in nature, and sympathy 
with her, than by any direct onslaught upon the practices 
condemned. This is most true, and it may be added that in 
looking through a volume like this, containing the collective 
products of a year, those articles and notes which in one way or 
another make some addition to our knowledge, arrest attention 
to a degree which the others do not. ature Notes is evidently 
able to draw upon a somewhat wide circle of contributors, and 
some of these have trained their power of observation, or are in 
process of doing so, to remark the innumerable traits of life, in 
even its most familiar forms, which are new to us, and the 
record of which is, therefore, a solid contribution to science. If 
a greater number would do this, instead of confining themselves 
to the more facile, but less profitable task, of trying to write 
prettily about natural objects, and finding bits of verse to quote 
in connection with them, the value of a volume like the present 
would be very considerable. 

We have likewise received the following works. 

From Messrs. Burns and Oates (Ld.): 

The Priest in the Pulpit: a manual of Homilectics and 
Catcchetics, being the first of a series of Manuals of Pastoral 
Theology. Adopted from the German of the Rev. Ignaz 
Schuech, O.S.B., by the Rev. Boniface Luebbermann, Professor 
at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. 

Life of the Princess Borghese (née Gwendalin Talbot). By 
Le Chevalier Zeloni ; translated by Lady Martin. 

A Catholic Library. Comprising, in casket form: The Book 
of Psalms ; The Spiritual Combat and Introduction to a Devout 
Life, of St. Francis of Sales ; The Imitation of Christ ; and, The 
New Testament. 

Pax Vobiscum ; a Manual of Prayers, with special devotions 
for the sick. 

The Catholic Birthday Book. 

From the St. Anselm's Society : 

A Treatise on the Joy of the Christian Soul. By Father 
Ambrose de Lombez, Capuchin Friar; translated, from the 
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French edition, by Father Francis de Bénéjac, of the same 
Order. 

From Messrs. Browne and Nolan, of Dublin: 

Let us go to the Holy Table: an appeal to Christians of every 
age and condition. By the Rev. Father J. M. Lambert, of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Sacrament. 

Also: 

Institutiones Theologica, in usum Scholarum.  <Auctore, 
G. Bernardo Tepe, S.J. (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) 

Meditations sur la Vie de N.S.J.C. Parle R.D. M. Meschler, 
de la Compagnie de Jésus. Traduites de l’allemand. (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux.) 

Ontologia sive Metaphysica Generalis, in usum Scholarum. 
Auctore Carolo Frick, S.J. (Freiburg: Herder.) 

Explanation of Deharbe's Small Catechism. By James Canon 
Schmitt, D.D. Translated from the German. (Freiburg: 
Herder.) 

Philosophia Naturalis, in usum Scholarum. Auctore Henrico 
Haan, S.J. (Freiburg: Herder.) 

Die Erlosungslehre des hl. Athanasius. Von Dr. Hermann 
Strater, Priester der Erzdiécese Koln. (Freiburg: Herder.) 

Offictum Hebdomade Majoris,a Dominica in Palmis, usque 
ad Sabbatum in Albis. A very excellent edition. (Ratisbonne : 
Pustet.) 

Analecta Bollandiana. (Brussels.) Monumenta Historica 
Socielatis Jesu. (Madrid.) The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
New York Catholic World. Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
(Philadelphia.) Ushaw Magazine. Ave Maria. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


In the February number of the Etudes, the new regulations 
whereby the administration of the parochial funds for ecclesi- 
astical purposes is placed under State control, are discussed by 
Father Desjardins. This act of the Legislature has elicited a 
remonstrance from the Bishops, and may be regarded as a 
further step in the oppression of the Church. The local council 
for providing what is necessary for public worship and expend- 
ing the moneys collected or contributed for ecclesiastical 
purposes is henceforth to submit its reports to the municipal 
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not the ecclesiastical authorities. Father Chérot continues his 
account of the training of the Duc d’Enghien, whose education, 
after he had left school, was conducted at Bourges by some of 
the most talented Jesuits of the time. Henri de Bourdon 
excelled in rhetoric and classics; before he was fifteen years 
old, he was able to maintain his theses before the University ; 
his piety, abilities, and attainments were, we are told, the joy 
of his teachers. Father Mériadeo defends his fellow-country- 
men from the reproach of being more than any nation indifferent 
to and inappreciative of the Divina Commedia. He reviews 
the works of the several translators, commentators, and critics 
of Dante, and acknowledges that few have fully entered into 
the mind of the poet, or the true beauty of the poem, which 
is the immortal glory of Italy, and the heirloom of the Catholic 
world. He suggests that the comparative neglect which it met 
with in France during a considerable period, may be attributed 
to the political hostility its author invariably shows towards that 
country. A detailed account is given in the Etudes of the active 
and successful work carred on by the Protestants of England 
in their missions to seamen. The material and moral good 
resulting therefrom is by no means underrated, and regret is 
expressed that the Catholics of France make little or no 
exertions on behalf of their sailors and fishermen, whose dangers, 
needs, and temptations call for succour from their fellow- 
Christians. The question of the mutual relation of employers 
and employed, so widely discussed in the present day, gives 
additional interest to the sketch of the life of Alfred Mame, the 
late head of the great firm of religious publishers. Father 
Cornut exhibits him to the reader in the two-fold character of 
a man of business and a Christian. In the former he was a 
model to all masters: industrious, enterprising, solicitous for 
the well-being of his workpeople, just, charitable ; and although 
in his youth he neglected the practices of religion, in his pious 
old age he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had always 
endeavoured to serve the Catholic Church. 

The iniquitous spoliation of the Church in France still 
proceeds, although in a more covert manner than formerly. 
The method of fiscal persecution by imposing heavy taxes on 
religious bodies, and the decree concerning reversion of Church 
property, are explained at length in an article on the subject in 
the Etudes for March. The theory of M. Fouillée asserting 
thought or the idea to be a motive force, even in a mechanical 
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sense, a factor or cause of physical change, whence by a system 
of mental evolution all beings derive their origin, is examined, 
and its fallacies and contradictions are pointed out. Father 
Martin comments on the utterances of some modern thinkers 
who foretell a new epoch in regard to the Church. It is said 
that in accordance with the progress of the day, a movement 
is making itself felt within her pale to throw off the immo- 
bility which has characterized her for ages, and the stereotyped 
formulas and ceremonial of the past, to meet the needs of the 
suffering poor democracy. Some go so far as to speak of the 
“conversion” of that which cannot go wrong, the rejuvenation 
of that which cannot grow old. The temporal power of the 
Papacy in the time of Pope John VIII., and the Oriental policy 
of that Pontiff, were considered in a recent number of the 
Etudes. His action in regard to Western Christians forms 
the subject of a second instalment of “Chapters of Pontifical 
History.” Father Burnichon contributes some interesting notes 
of travel in a region little known. His journey led him across 
the Taurus Mountains, from Cesarea to Cappadocia, in visiting 
the scattered missions of Armenia. 

The portrayal of the condition of learning and culture in 
Germany in the sixteenth century, left unfinished by the late 
Professor Janssen in the sixth volume of his Hzstory of the 
German People, has, after an interval of five years, been com- 
pleted in the seventh volume, published by another well-known 
historian. A sketch, taken from the finished picture, which we 
owe to Father Baumgartner’s skilful pen, is given in the current 
number of the Stémmen aus Maria-Laach. The epoch under 
review is an important one, when the “new learning” had 
transformed the schools and universities of Europe, and aroused 
a spirit of innovation and criticism. The exposure of the new 
system of Christianity devised by Professor Ritschl, is brought 
to aconclusion. Like the issuer of counterfeit coin, who stamps 
the base metal with the effigy of the monarch, this theologian, 
whilst divesting the Christian religion of its supernatural 
character, clothes his heterodox opinions in the orthodox 
language and phraseology; thus they find acceptance alike 
with the strict Protestant and with the rationalist. The Holy 
Eucharist, the source of the martyr’s strength, is the title of 
a brief essay, or rather part of an essay, of which the reader will 
wish that the whole had been placed before him. The remaining 
articles are the conclusion of Father Pesch’s monograph on the 
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socialism of the State, and a critique of Felix Dahn’s. last 
historical novel, Julian the Apostate,a tendenz-roman, intended 
to strike at the root of faith, and extol the free-thought of 
German philosophy. 

The entrance of the Holy Father upon the seventeenth 
year of His Pontificate leads the Czvilta Cattolica (1049) to 
speak of the predictions of yesterday, comparing them with the 
realities of to-day. The hopes of Christendom in regard to the 
wise rule of its venerated Head are fulfilled in the happiest 
manner, whereas the illusions of the revolutionists have been 
rudely dispelled. The promised political regeneration of Italy 
has not taken place; on the contrary, the moral degeneration 
of the nation of late years is too apparent to be denied. 
This our contemporary (1050) states to be the work of the 
Liberals, who have almost brought about the ruin of their country 
in their endeavours to eliminate Catholicism from it. Their 
efforts have, thanks be to God, been unsuccessful, and now the 
recent conciliation (if such it may be called) between the Liberal 
and the clerical parties augurs better for the future. The con- 
tinuation of the ethnological and archeological researches 
inquires into the origin of the inhabitants of Thrace; their 
existence as an independent nation, the race whence they 
sprang, the limits of their place in pre-historic legend and in 
the annals of the classic historian. The ethical principles 
followed in the schools of modern economics are the theme of 
another article. The nature of the two systems, the physiocratic 
and the industrial, as they are termed, and their relation to one 
another, are fully explained, and the teaching of various 
authorities on the subject is quoted. In addition to the articles 
named, a fresh instalment is given of the treatise on the actions 
and instincts of the lower animals, besides some comments on 
the recent admirable Encyclical of the Holy Father on the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the errors of the new school of thought in 
regard to biblical inspiration. 




















JOHN HODGES’ NEW LIST. 


THE HIERURGIA; or, THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 


With Notes and Dissertations elucidating its doctrines and ceremonies. By the Rev. the late 
Dr. Rock. A New and thoroughly Revised edition, with many new Illustrations and 
Notes. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. JAMES WEALE. ‘Two vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 
A Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, will be printed on fine laid paper, with red rubric 
lines, price £2 10s., to secure copies of which immediate application is necessary. 
Every well-appointed Library should secure a copy of this edition. 
The Editor (whose qualification for his office is well known) has spared no pains in making the 
book perfect ; and as he has had much additional material unknown to the learned author, his 





success has been assured. 

DISHONEST CRITICISM. Being a Chapter of Theology on 
Equivocation, and Doing Evil for a Good Cause. An Answer to Dr. Richard F, 
Littledale. By JAMES JONES, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology in St. Beuno’s College, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Nothing like it has appeared since Newman's reply to Kingsley.""—/John Bull. 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, HIS WORK, AND HIS SPIRIT. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot SNow, O.S.B. Wrapper, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
INNOMINATUS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘*This book is undeniably clever, full of close and subtle reasoning, lighted up with keen 
epigrammatic wit."—Literary World. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND 
THE REFORMATION PERIOD. By S. Huserr Burke. Four Vols. Vols. 
I. 11. and IV. 15s. each, Vol. III. 12s. Second Edition. ‘* Time unveils all Truth.” 

‘*T have read the work with great interest, and I subscribe without hesitation to the eulogy passed on 
it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far as I know, a distinct and valuable addition to our knowledge 
of a remarkable period." —/rom a Letter by MR. GLADSTONE. 

By FrRANcis AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 

HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An 
attempt to illustrate the History of their Suppression, with an Appendix and Maps 
showing the situation of the religious houses at the time of their dissolution. Fifth 
Edition. Two Vols. 12s. each. May also be had in two Vols., with thirty-four page 
Illustrations, and five Maps, half-bound in Persian Morocco, top edge gilt, price 30s. 
The Illustrations may be had separately, price 5s. 

A CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS, 
from the Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of 
James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk 
of Paris. Edited, from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by 
a Monk of the same Congregation. Demy Quarto, Handsomely printed. Price 12s. 6d. 


EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Its 


Origin illustrated by hitherto unpublished Documents. Demy 8vo. 12s. Third Thousand. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND MISSION OF ST. BENEDICT. 


With an Appendix, containing a List of the Churches and Monasteries dedicated to 
St. Benedict, with the date of their foundation. Third thousand. Price 1s. 


THE BENEDICTINE CALENDAR: Being the Lives of the Saints 
of the Benedictine Order. From the Latin of RAMBECK, with a reproduction of the 
numerous fine Illustrations beautifully printed at the Ballantyne Press. Part I., the month 
of January. With Thirty-one Full-Page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Ready. 


LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILIA AND HER COM- 
PANIONS. Edited by Father CHARLES BowDEn, of the London Oratory. Cloth, Is. 


PEACOCK, E.—NARCISSA BRENDON, a Romance. By EDWARD 


Peacock, F.$.A., &c. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ALMS-BAG; or, Sketches of 


Church and Social Life in a Watering-Place. By the Author of John Brown the Cord- 
wainer, Recreations of the People, &c. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**A clever book. Sketchy, anecdotic, chatty, humorous, and suggestive. We read of many topics, 
all full of interest.""—Literary World. 
“ The author is a kind of ecclesiastical Dickens and Thackeray combined, and the work has all the 
race of Dr. Holmes’ Autocrat.""—Oldham Chronicle, 








Any of the above Post Free on receipt of the price. 
JOHN HODGES, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Bd PERRY & CO.’S 


sauead AUSTRALIAN PEN: 
vxcoo Price ONE PENNY each, 


OR Ios, 6d. PER GROSS. 





6 Samples by post, 7d., or 12 for is. “7 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


This is a small series of pens made in the U. M. B. J. andJ. 
patterns, in an incorrodible metal, which is coated with pure go 
No ink will affect these pens so as to cause them to rust, and tH 
will write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 





WHOLESALE— 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDO 
PERRY & Co.’s | 
Royal Aromatic Elastic Band! 





| 
The universal favour that these assorted boxes 
Bands have met with from the public fully justifies | 
in stating that they are one of the most useful req} 
sites for ‘the counting-house or library. For domes | 
use they are inv aluable to supersede string for jan| 
preserves, pickles, &c., being much more economic 
and convenient. 
6d., Is., Is. 6d., 2s., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d. per Box, and aren 





A Perfect Pacueuaiaae for S Guineas 
PERRY AND COS 


“QDELL” TYPEWRITER. 








WHAT WILL THE “ODELL” DO? 
It will write 60 words per minute. It gives perfect press copies. It will give perfect manifold copies. It | 
perforate Cheques. Lt prints direct fi ‘om the type. Itis inked automatic -ally. It can be used by the aces 


ERRY & CO.’S “ODELL” TYPEWRITER, price Three Guineas. 
The success of the ‘‘ Odell” as a practical writing machine being firmly established, we have made arrang 
ments with the manufacturers which enable us to sell these machines at the extremely low price of £3 3s. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS, IRONMONGERS, ETC. 





18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, EC 
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